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2 ‘TO ONE WHOM I WOULD FORGET.—WITHERED VIOLETS. 


FATE AND A HEART. 


Ir was midnight when I listened, 
And I heard two voices speak ; 
One was harsh and stern and cruel, 
And the other soft and weak : 

Yet I saw no vision enter, 
And I heard no steps depart 
Of this tyrant and his captive ;— 
Fate it might be and a heart. 


Thus the stern voice spake in triumph: 
“T have shut your life away 
From the radiant world of nature 
And the perfumed light of day. 
You, who loved to steep your spirit 
In the charm of earth’s delight, 
See no glory of the daytime, 
And no sweetness of the night.” 


But the soft voice answered calmly : 
“Nay; for when the March winds bring 
Just a whisper to my window, 
I can dream the rest of spring ; 
And to-day I saw a swallow 
Flitting past my prison bars, 
And my cell has just one corner, 
Whence at night I see the stars.” 


But its bitter taunt repeating, 
Cried the harsh voice: ‘‘ Where are they— 
All the friends of former hours’ 
Who forget your name to-day ? _ 
All the links of love are shattered, 
Which you thought so strong before, 
And your life is doubly lonely 
And alone, since loved no more.” 


But the low voice spake still lower: 
“Nay; I know the golden chain 
Of my love is purer, stronger, 
For the cruel fire of pain: 
They remember me no longer, 
But I, grieving here alone, 
Bind their souls to me forever, 
By the love within my own.” 


But the voice cried : ‘Once, remember, 
You devoted soul and mind 

To the welfare of your brethren, 
To the service of your kind: 

Now, what sorrow can you comfort, 
You, who lie in helpless pain, 

With an impotent compassion, 
Fretting out your life in vain?” 


“Nay ;” and then the gentle answer 
Rose more loud and full and clear ; 
“For the sake of all my brethren, 
I thank God that I am here! 
Poor had been my life’s best efforts, 
Now I waste no thought or breath; 
For the prayer of those who suffer 
Has the strength of love and death.” 
—Coruhill Magazine. A. A. P. 





TO ONE WHOM I WOULD FORGET. 


I wrone mine honor to descend 
To scorn of thee. 
It is not thine to comprehend 
Aught that has birth or life in me; 
And if my spirit will not bend 
To stoop beneath the low-arched vault 
Wherein thy puny soul is penned, 
Not thine the fault. 


Not thine the fault thou canst not feel 
The pride of truth ; 
That self’s dull armor clogs with steel 
The soaring impulse of thy youth, 
And thou, poor slave to thine own weal, 
Hast dreamed it blended with deceit, 
And offered what thou hast of zeal 
At shrine unmeet. 


There is a veil before thine eyes 

That dims God’s light, 
And shapes small things in giant guise, 
And nothing noble shapes aright. 
As, when the night fog shrouds the skies, 
The glimmering lamps that cheer the haze, 
More glorious to dull gazers rise 

Than Heaven’s rays. 

* * * * * 

Pass on; I somewhat soil my mind 

In thy contempt, 
Yet were I scornless I were blind; 
And I am bitterer that I dreamed 
Some hidden spark in thee to find 
That might awake to truth and good, 
And that my hopes spake as the wind 

Not understood. 


Go, and such happiness attend 

As thou canst know; 
No envying ear my thought shall lend 
To learn how whirrs thy fortune’s wheel ; 
Be glad, but never seek to blend 
One thread of life with mine; for me, 
I pray thee never call me friend— 

That could not be. 

Tuomas ASHE. 





WITHERED VIOLETS. 


Lone years have passed, pale flowers, since you 
Were called and given in brightest bloom— 
By one whose eye eclipsed your blue— 
Whose breath was like your own perfume. 


Long years !—but though your bloom be gone, 
The fragrance which your freshness shed 
Survives as memory lingers on 
When all that blest its birth has fled. 


Thus hues and hopes will pass away,— 
Thus youth and bloom and bliss depart ; 
Oh, what is left when these decay ? 
The faded leaf—the withered heart. 




















RELIGION 


RELIGION WITHOUT A CDEBD. 
To the Editor of The Christian Observer :— 


Srr,—In your recent animadversions on 
the fashionable error of the day, you have 
been obviously, and very naturally, unable 
‘to deal with all its parts and aspects. One 
of these aspects, on which you have merely 
touched in passing, is that of the universal 
absence of any thing like form or system. 
All existing modes of belief are assailed in 
turn; but nothing is offered in their room. 

This, however, is not new; or at least not 
of very recent appearance. Since the first 
budding of what Mr. Conybeare described 
as the ‘‘ Broad Church Theology,” its vague- 
ness and obscurity, its want of any definite 
outline or intelligible character, has been 
frequently complained of. In Archbishop 
Whateley’s Cautions for the Times, published 
some cight years since, there occurs an ad- 
mirable description of this peculiarity of the 
new school. In the twenty-ninth number 
the writer says :— 


“The injury done by vague and indeterminate 
forms of expression upon practical subjects— 
such as theology, morals, and politics,—has been 
well compared to the mischievous effects of a 
London fog. The danger in both cases arises 
from the mixture of light and obscurity. If the 
absence of light were total, and the darkness 
were, like that of Egypt, ‘a darkness that might 
be felt,’—an entire suspension of all human ac- 
tivity would ensue. ‘They saw not one an- 
other, neither rose any from his place.’ But the 
light in a fog is just sufficient to tempt men to 
continue their business, and venture abroad; 
though not enough to save them from the risk 
of running against a lamp-post, or stumbling 
down a cellar. So likewise, in the case of an 
intellectual haze, the great danger is, that men, 
with nothing better than half-views and glim- 
mering notions of things, will nevertheless jadge 
and act as confidently as if they were judging 
and acting in the broad daylight of clear rea- 
son... . Let the reader imagine to himself, 
if he can, a mist so resplendent with gay pris- 
matic colors, that men should forget its incon- 
venience in their admiration of its beauty, and 
a kind of nebular taste should prevail, for prefer- 
ring that glorious dimness to vulgar daylight. 
Nothing short of such a case as this could afford 
a parallel to the mischief done by some late 
writers, at present popular in’ England and 
America ;—a sort of ‘children of the mist,’ who 
wage war upon Christianity under cover of the 
twilight. ‘These persons have long been accus- 
toming their disciples to admire, as a style truly 
philosophical, what can hardly be described 
otherwise than as a certain haze of words imper- 
fectly understood, through which some remote 
ideas, scarcely distinguishable in their outlines, 
loom as it were upon the view, in a kind of dusky 
grandeur which vastly exaggerates their propor- 
tions.” 
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aimed at such philosophers as Emerson and 
Carlile, and such theologians as Kingsley 
and Maurice. There is a-change, and a per- 
ceptible difference, when we come to the 
more recent writings of Jowett, Temple, and 
Baden Powell. e find less brilliancy, and 
less obscurity. Some of the authors of the 
volume of Essays and Reviews of which you 
have already spoken, do really seem to wish 
to make themselves understood. Ido not 
think that there is any affectation of fine 
writing, or any desire to be thought “ pro- 
found,” in either Dr. Temple or Mr. Jowett. 
But there is one point of resemblance, which 
is more important than all others, and which 
clearly exists among all these parties ;—and 
that is, a desire to get rid of the old Chris- 
tianity,—the Christianity of the ancient 
Creeds, the Protestant Confessions, and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, without substituting any 
thing in its room. 

The most explicit confession or declaration 
of this kind, is found in Mr. Jowett’s pro- 
posal for a new kind of Christian missions, 
—a proposal which evinces, at once, both 
the author’s see and also his extreme 
eonene The Bible he gravely proposes 
to leave behind, saying,— 


“Tt is not the book of Scripture which we 
should seek to give them, to be reverenced like 
the Vedas and the Koran; but ‘the trath of the 
book, the mind of Christ and his apostles, in 
which all lesser details and differences should be 
lost and absorbed. We want to awaken in them 
the sense that God is their father, and they his 
children ;—that is of more importance than any 
theory about the inspiration of Scripture. But 
to teach in this spirit, the missionary should 
himself be able to separate the accidents from 
the essence of religion ; he should be conscious 
that the power of the gospel resides not in the 
6 sag of theology, but in the Christian life.” 
—P. 428. 


Does it not seem at least probable, that 
St. Paul understood wherein consisted ‘‘ the 
power of the gospel,” quite as well as Mr. 
Jowett? And he explains his theory of mis- 
= with great explicitness; telling us, 
that— 


“The Jews require a sign, and the Greeks 
seek after wisdom: but we preach Christ cruci- 
fied ; unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness ;—but unto them which 
are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ, the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God.”—1 
Cor. i. 23. 


The field of Christian missions is not an 
untrodden field ;—there is no lack of the 
lessons of experience there. Has Mr. Jow- 
ett never studied those lessons? and yet 
does he now desire to propose a new theory, 





This grave and just rebuke was probably 


a new method of teaching, tous? Let him 
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read the story of Regent’s Town, where 
William Johnson, in a few short years, 
Christianized a large village of savages ;— 
or the narrative of the Burmese mission, 
where Judson carried Christianity into a whole 
nation, and let him show us, if he can, any 
single instance in which a missionary, without 
“ the particulars of theology,” has converted, 
—we will not say a village, or a nation, but 
even a single human being. 

More than half a century ago, both the 
true and the false theories of missions were 
described in one of the simple narratives of 
the United Brethren. Johannes, a North 
American Indian, thus described the mode 
and manner of his own conversion :— 


“ Brethren, I have been a heathen, and have 
grown old among them ; therefore I know very 
well how it is with the heathen, and how they 
think. A preacher once came to us, desiring to 
instruct us, and he began by proving that there 
was a God. On which we said to him, ‘ Well, 
and dost thou think we are ignorant of that ? 
Now go back again to the place from whence 
thou camest.’ 

* Soon after, another preacher came, and be- 
gan to teach us, saying, ‘You must not steal, 
nor drink too much, nor lie, nor lead wicked 
lives.” And we answered him, ‘ Fool that thou 
art! dost thou think that we do not know that ? 
Go and learn it first thyself, and teach the peo- 
ple whom thou belongest to, not to do those 
things.’ Thus we sent him away. 

“‘ But, some time after, Christian Henry, one 
of the brethren, came to me into my hut, and 
sat down by me. His discourse, was nearly in 
these words, ‘I come to thee in the name of the 
Lord of heaven and earth. He sends me to ac- 
quaint thee, that he would gladly save thee, and 
make thee happy, and deliver thee from the mis- 
erable state in which thou liest at present. To 
this end he became a man, gave his life a ran- 
som for man, and shed his blood for man. All 
that believe in the name of this Jesus, obtain 
the forgiveness of sins. To all those who re- 
ceive him by faith, he gives power to become the 
sons of God. The Holy Spirit dwelleth :n their 
hearts, and they, are made free through the 
blood of Christ, fom the slavery and dominion 
of sin. And though thou art the chief of sin- | 
ners, yet if thou prayest to the Father in his | 
name, and believest in him as a sacrifice for thy | 
sins, thou shalt be heard and saved, and he will 
give thee a crown of life, and thou shalt live 
with him in heaven forever.’ 





“‘ When he had finished his discourse, he lay | 
down upon a board in my hut, fatigued by his | 
journey, and fell asleep. 

“ But I could never forget his words. They | 
constantly recurred to my mind ; even though I | 
went to sleep, I dreamed of the blood which | 
Christ had shed for us. I thought, ‘ This is | 
very strange, and quite different from what I 
have ever heard.’ So I went and interpreted 
Christian Henry’s words to the other Indians, 
and thus, through the grace of God, an awaken- | 
ing took place among us. I tell you, therefore, | 


|eall in vain for an explanation ? 


brethren, preach to the heathen Christ, his blood, 
his sufferings, and his death, if you would have 
your words to gain an entrance among them ; if 
you wish to confer a blessing upon them.” 


A mission to the heathen, on the principles 
enunciated by Mr. Jowett, would be one of 
the greatest absurdities that any mind could 
conceive. The first idea of a mission in- 
volves a message,—some gospel, or good 
news, which is to be declared to those who 
are the object of such mission. And what 
is that message to be ? 

Is it to be that of St. Paul,—* I delivered 
to you first of all that which I also received, 
—how that Christ died for our sins, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures” ? 

No, that will hardly do ; for some of these 
Seven Essayists certainly do not believe that 
“Christ died for our sins” at all. 

Will they give the heathen the Bible? 
No, that would be out of the question; for 
when a poor African began with the first 
page, and asked if that history was true, the 
missionary would have to reply (on the 
principles of the Seven Essays), “ No, it is 
not true.” Will they give a poor heathen, 
then, the creed? No, hardly that; for the 
creed declares that God is the Maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible; and some of these essayists 
are rejoicing in the thought, that “the idea 
of creation” has been found to be an error! 
The creed, too, says that “‘for us men and 
for our salvation” Christ came down from 
heaven ; and the idea of “salvation” is not 
entertained by these writers. 

Will the catechism, then, furnish the mes- 
sage? No; for the catechism teaches the 
scholar to profess belief in “‘ God the Father, 
who made me and all the world; God the 
Son, who redeemed me and all mankind; and 
God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me and 
all the elect people of God.” And our sup- 
posed missionary would be no believer in 
any of these statements. 

Such a missionary might, indecd, get as 
far as pure Deism, just as Napoleon Buona- 
parte silenced the French savans in Egypt 
who had been prating atheism, by pointing 
to the starry heavens, and demanding, “ And 
who made all these?” But how much fur- 
ther can he carry the argument without the 
Scriptures? Will not the vast amount of sin 
and misery which always covers the earth 
Can he 
argue better than Epicurus, who reflected 
that “Either the Deity wills against evil, 
but cannot accomplish his will; or he can, 
but wills not ; or he neither wills nor can ; or 
he both wills and can. But if the latter, 


why all this evil prevalent in the world? ” 
But Mr. Jowett will answer, that he has 
proposed to give to the heathen, not so much 
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the mere book, as “ the truth of the book,— 
the mind of Christ and his apostles.” 
Wonderful delusion! for a man to dream 
that he can inculcate the teaching or truth 
of a book, when he has begun by destroying 
the credit and authority of that book. The 
volume which Mr. Jowett and Dr. Temple 
have ushered into the world leaves scarcely a 
age of Holy Scripture unquestioned. The 
Bible is declared to be only a fragment or 
vestige of some former bible which has per- 
ished. Book after book is denied to be gen- 
uine. The plainest statements of Moses are 
affirmed to be wholly untrue. Nearly all the 
facts described in the gospels are rejected as 
fabulous and incredible. And having thus 
reduced the book, in point of credibility, to 
a level with the Iliad of Homer, Mr. Jowett 
would send his missionary forth to preach 
something taken out of it! But what man 
of education or common sense throughout 
the heathen world would not meet him with 
the reasonable demand for some credentials, 
some authority? And the Bible, as a true 
document, having been given up at the out- 
set, what authority, what credentials, could 
such an ambassador produce? How could 
he possibly meet the demand, ‘‘ Show me 
why I am to believe what you say? You tell 
me this or that about God, and his goodness. 
Where is your proof? I see wickedness and 
wretchedness on every side; if God is good 
and powerful, as you say, why is all this? 
But, above all, when you declare to me cer- 
tain things, and want me to believe them, 
have you any better reason to give me than 
this, that they suit your taste, and seem to 
you just and right? If you have no better 
or stronger reason to give than this, it is not 
likely that we shall give up our old belief 
and old practices merely to please you.” 

In brief, to repeat Dr. Vaughan’s irrefraga- 
ble objection: “If we have not a Chris- 
tianity sustained by authentic documents, we 
have none at all.” If we have not.a revela- 
tion from God, which is “ truth without any 


mixture of error,” then we stand where Plato 
and Aristotle stood, and Christianity is noth- 
ing better than a flattering dream. 

“The particulars of theology,” of which 
Mr. Jowett speaks so slightingly, and which 
he thinks might be dispensed with in the 
case of a toe ond are the roots of a Chris- 
tian life ; and to have a Christian life with- 
out them, is as absurd a thought as that of 
a child who sticks a flowering bough into the 
ground and expects it to become a tree. 

But the theme is a large one, and seems 
likely to lead me into too great length. 
What I chiefly wished to press upon your 
readers was the important fact, that while 
this new school is ready to question every 
thing that we hold dear,—the scriptures, the 
atonement, the resurrection, the second com- 
ing of Christ,—it offers nothing in their room. 
I may boldly defy any one to read carefully 
over the volume of Lssays and Reviews, and 
to frame out of it any thing like a rational 
account of what the writers really hold to be 
true. The same deficiency, the same blank, 
has often struck me, in conversing with dis- 
ciples of this school, in years past. They 
will cavil at the Bible; deny its right to the 
title of the Word of God; reduce its inspira- 
tion to very little more than the inspiration 
of Plato or of Milton; but when I have asked 
them for an affirmative statement, for a ra- 
tional account of what the Bible really is,— 
its origin, its history, and the nature and ex- 
tent of its authority,—I never could get any 
answer. The whole power of this school 
seems to consist in questioning, in denying, 
in pulling down. Ido sincerely believe, that 
if the Seven Essayists were confined in seven 
different cells, and were compelled to fur- 
nish, each by each, an explicit account of 
their personal belief, it would be found, that 
instead of having embraced any one intel- 
ligible system, they differed as widely from 
each other, as they do, one and all, from the 
Apostles’ Creed or the Thirty-nine Articles. 








Cuinese Kites.—They do not consider any 
pursuit so frivolous as to be denied the best ad- 
vantages of science—not even the flying of paper 
kites. It is strange to see sober, sedate mer- 
chants tugging away at a long string guiding a 
kite very effectually in the air. Some are made 
in the shape of birds, and the hovering of the 
kestral, or the quick dive of the sparrow-hawk is 
beautifully imitated by an expert guidance of the 
string. ‘Lhe first I saw was in Shanghai, and it 
appeared so real that I got down a rifle and tried 
to shoot, but was told it was onlyakite. ‘To 


be sure it is; why not have a shot at it?” and 
it was some time till I understood it was a pa- 
per, not the bird, kite. The Chinese beat us hol- 
low in these things, especially in the “ messen- 
gers’’ that they send spinning up the string. 
They send up prettily painted, gigantic butter- 
flies with outspread wings, at the back of which 
is a simple contrivance to make them collapse 
when the butterfly reaches the kite, and as soon 
as they collapse, down comes the butterfly, slid- 
ing along the string, ready to be adjusted for an- 





other flight. 
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From Once a Week. {so gloomy now. As he gazed and listened, 


RACHEL. he grew more sad, more listless, more de- 
ILLNEss and sorrow had done their work | sponding. The !oneliness he had sought op- 
upon Randolph Grey. He was so altered, Honea him, yet he knew it not, and shrunk 
that his best friends would scarce have known | but the more morbidly even from the sight 
him ; for the mental was even greater than | of the poor fishermen of the coast. 
the physical change. The depression of his} One evening he was sitting on the beach, 
spirits was such, that it appeared as if noth- | beneath the shadow of a projecting rock, 
ing could rouse him. Formerly cordial and immersed as usual in his gloomy musings, 
warm-hearted, he now exhibited a morbid de- | when his attention was arrested by the un- 
sire for solitude, and shunned all those who | welcome sound of an approaching footstep. 
had been the companions of his happier days. | He turned, and to his surprise, beheld a fe- 
This might be, in part, attributable to im-| male figure advancing along the rocks which 
paired health, but cause and effect were | jutted out beyond the spot where he was 
closely allied, and if bodily weakness tended | seated into a kind of promontory, against 
to depress his spirits, their depression effect-|the extreme point of which the advancing 
ually impeded the recovery of his strength. | tidé was beginning to ripple. 
His physician recommended change of air; His first impulse was to retreat at once, 
and scene, and adverted to the bracing ef- | but he was checked by the reflection that the 
fects of sea-breezes, and the patient acqui- | rock beneath which he sat would doubtless 


esecd with more readiness than might have 
been expected from his now habitual apathy. 

But Captain Grey himself had become 
weary of remaining in town; his spirit turned 
with loathing from the turmoil of the great 
city. He longed to escape, not only from 
every face he knew, but from the unknown 
myriads whose very existence in his vicinity 
seemed to him an oppression and a con- 
straint. His place of abede by the sea was 
not prescribed; he would seck it where he 
might be most secure of the solitude for 
which he longed. He decided upon a small 
fishing village on the Cornish coast, not far 
from the Land’s End; nor could he have 
found a place that better answered his re- 
quirements. There was not even a gentle- 
man’s house within a distance of several 
miles, and the village itself consisted merely 
of fishermen’s huts, diversified by one small 
general shop, which was also the post-office, 
to which letters came in small numbers and 
at rare intervals, the school, the church, the 
parsonage, and a farmhouse in which Ran- 


conceal him, whereas if he rose he should be 
-exposed to view; and, moreover, with his 
‘attention had been aroused some spark of 
‘latent curiosity, which induced him to stay 
‘and watch the movements of the stranger. 
| She was not one of the peasant women of 
‘the district ; her dress, though simple, as be- 
| fitted the crags and waves amidst which it 
was worn, was evidently that of a gentle- 
‘woman. He could only conclude her to be 
the wife of the clergyman. Witha light, firm 
step she advanced along the jagged rocks 
| till she had reached the end of the little 
promontory. There she sat down. ‘A slight, 
‘very slight, breeze came in from the sea, and 
' she took off her bonnet and turned to meet 
it, as if to let it play the more freely around 
her brow. He could now see her face plainly. 
It gave him the impression of one recovering 
| from recent illness ; for though still young it 
| was pale, and looked worn and almost hag- 
‘gard. She sat for some time with folded 
‘hands, gazing fixedly out to seaward; her 
‘countenance growing ever sadder as she 


dolph Grey found board and lodging. The! gazed. At length he heard a long, deep- 
scenery was bare, but bold and romantic; | drawn sigh, and, turning away from the sea, 
and there was a fine rocky beach, where he! she leaned her head against the rock, and 
could wander or sit for hours when not dis- | wept. 
Iposed to breast the waves in one of the fish-| ‘The curiosity, not to say the interest, of 
ing-smacks. Such aresidence would answer | Captain Grey was excited; there was a 
perfectly for the two or three wecks that he | strange similarity between this woman’s sit- 
intended to devote to the dreary luxury of | uation and his own. Like him, she came 
perfect solitude; for solitude peopled with with her load of sorrow to seek comfort from 
sad thoughts is dreary indeed. | the lonely shore, the restless waves; like him, 
Four or five days passed, or were dreamed she failed to find it. Could she indeed be, 
away by him, chiefly in sitting on the beach | as he had imagined, the clergyman’s wife ? 
and gazing listlessly upon the rolling of the | In a tranquil home, in the midst of duties, 
waves. He had loved them as a child, but ; surrounded by ties, in a position that seemed 
their monotonous murmur failed to soothe to him so happy because it contrasted so 
him, for with it mingled the voices of those forcibly with his own—what secret grief 
who had brightened existence to him in those | could be eating to her heart’s core ? 
early days, and from whom the separation,| While he was thus pondering, the twi- 
by death, absence, or estrangement, made it | light was closing in, and silently the tide had 
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risen around them. It was time to retreat. 
The stranger raised her head, and wiped 
away her tears; then rose, and after one 
more.long gaze over the darkening sea, put 
on her bonnet, and retraced her steps over 
the rocks. The waves had by this time 
flowed completely round their base, forming a 
channel between them and the beach, which, 
though by no means dangerous, might be dif- 
ficult to cross. This Captain Grey observed ; 
and, passing round the rock that she might 
not discover how near he had been to her, 
he approached from the opposite side, and 
bowing, offered his hand to help her. She 
seemed surprised, even startled; but she ac- 
cepted his assistance, bowed her thanks in 
silence, and they passed on their several 
= without having exchanged a word. 

The next day the clergyman of the parish 
enlled upon Randolph Grey. Learning that 
a stranger had taken lodgings at the farm, 
he thought it right to ascertain whether he 
could be of any service to him. Captain 
Grey had no opportunity of avoiding this 
well-meant visit, as he would probably have 
desired ; for, as he chanced to be at home, 
the landlady ushered Mr. Wood at once into 
the parlor. 

Though his duties were confined to so re- 
mote a spot, and to a sphere so narrow, Mr. 
Wood was aman of education and ability ; and 
it is possible that the solitude of the last few 
days had made the sound of a friendly voice 
less unwelcome to Randolph Grey than he 
would have admitted even to himself. Cer- 
tain it is, that the clergyman’s conversation 
so far won upon him, that his heart was un- 
locked to give him some slight intimation of 
the reasons which had induced him to seek 
this secluded retreat, that the two gentlemen 
sat long in discourse together, and that be- 
fore the visit ended, Captain Grey had ac- 
cepted the pressing invitation of his new ac- 
quaintance to drink tea at the parsonage on 
the following evening, and when the time 
came, stimulated perhaps by curiosity to see 


Wood, who, seeing tea was ready, inquired 
of his wife whether “ Rachel” were not well 
that she had not yet made her appearance. 

‘She is coming down directly,” replied 
Mrs. Wood, “and I am glad of it. I think 
she has seemed more depressed than usual 
for the last few days, and a little society will 
perhaps do her good. She is a lady who is 
living with us,” added Mrs. Wood, in expla- 
nation to her guest. 

At that moment the door opened, and 
“Rachel” entered. She was indeed the 
Lady of the Rocks; and as Mr. Wood intro- 
duced him to Miss Morland, Captain Gre 
perceived that she recognized him, thoug 
apparently with little interest, and no em- 
barrassment. She thanked him courteously 
for the assistance he had rendered her, 
which led to an explanation of their meet- 
ing, and of their mutual surprise at seeing in 
so lonely a spot a stranger above the condi- 
tion of a peasant. 

After this Miss Morland lapsed into si- 
lence, leaving it'to Mr. and Mrs. Wood to 
sustain the conversation with their guest: 
but his interest was excited, and he exam- 
ined her closely. She might almost have 
been called handsome, or rather striking, 
for her beauty was less that of form or col- 
oring than of expression, although now 
her countenance was melancholy almost to 
gloom. He thought he perceived in her the 
same listless despondency of which he him- 
self so well knew the bitterness; and his 
sympathy being thus excited, he exerted 
himself to relieve it by attracting her inter- 
est and attention. He could be very agree- 
able when he wished it; and now he suc- 
ceeded perhaps all the better that his motive 
was a kind and unselfish one. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood were charmed with him, and even the 
melancholy Rachel at length looked up, and 
took her part in the conversation with some 
| appearance of zest, and in doing so gave in- 
voluntary evidence of both a quick appre- 
hension and a cultivated mind. As for Cap- 








the clergyman’s wife, he addressed himself | tain Grey, if he had helped to entertain 


to the fulfilment of his engagement with 
less reluctance than he would fain have per- 
suaded himself that he felt. 

When he was introduced to Mrs. Wood, 
however, he was wellnigh disappointed to find 
how well she answered to his preconceived 
idea of what she ought to be. She was 
some years younger than her husband, and 
appeared as active, brisk, and cheerful a lit- 
tle woman as one could wish to see—happy 
in her home, her husband, and her duties. 
His conjectures about the stranger were all 


others, he was himself rewarded, for he was 
astonished to find how quickly the time had 
slipped away; and still more so, to be forced 
to acknowledge to himself that he was by no 
means so wearied by an evening passed in 
the society of his fellow-creatures as by an 
equal number of hours spent alone. 

A beginning having thus been made, few 
days elapsed in which he did not meet the 
inhabitants of the parsonage. .He ques- 
tioned Mr. Wood about Rachel, but learnt 
very little. About two years, before the pa- 





at fault, and he was pondering how he could | tron of the living had written to inquire 


frame an inquiry concerning her without be- 
traying the scene which he had witnessed, 
when he was spared the trouble by Mr. 


whether Mr. Wood would admit as a boarder 


a lady with whom he was not personally ac- 
| quainted, but whom he knew to be desirous 
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of finding a home in some retired village on 
the sea-coast. Understanding that her po- 
sition was a very lonely one, and that it 
would be an act of kindness to do so, Mr. 
Wood agreed to receive her, and she had 
arrived two years before, dressed in the 
deepest mourning, and evidently in great af- 
fliction. She proved not only most amiable 
in disposition, but very valuable as an as- 
sistant in the parish, and her host and host- 
ess had become sincerely attached to her. 
But open and unreserved as she appeared | 
in other respects, she had never communi- | 
cated to them her previous history: all she | 
had ever said about it, was to beg they would 
not question her, as it was too painful to 
dwell upon. She had, however, at different 
times, made mention of a father and mother, 
a sister, and a cousin whom she had lost, 
and of the latter with such evident emotion 
that they imagined he had perhaps been her 
lover or affianced husband. She had now 
no relations living, or at least none with 
whom she kept up any intercourse. She 
was habitually calm and quiet, and now 
much more even in spirits than she had 
been at first, though still appearing at times 
greatly depressed ; and even when Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood occasionally quitted their seclu- 
sion to visit some of their relations, Rachel, 
though pressed to accompany them, pre- 
ferred remaining behind alone, to renewing, 
even slightly, her intercourse with the world. 

To this scanty information Captain Grey 
listened with an interest which increased as 
he became more intimately acquainted with 
Miss Morland. His own morbid apathy 
had passed away. Every morning he arose, 
not as formerly, to a dreary blank, but to the 
interest of his new acquaintance, for he had 
now an object before him, that of winning 
her back at once from her sorrow and from 
her strict seclusion. 

It did not seem that his efforts were fated 
to be unsuccessful: by degrees Rachel’s list- 
less depression appeared to yield to them, 
and she awoke to the enjoyment both of the 
natural scenes around her and of the com- 
panionship and sympathy which brightened 
them; and when he saw the smile with 
whieh she greeted his approach, the evident 
pleasure which she took in his society, other 
feelings than those of disinterested kindness 
began, though at first unconsciously to him- 
selt, to dawn within him, and the day was a 
weary one to him in which, either in a visit 
at the parsonage or a ramble over the rocks, 
he had not enjoyed the society of Rachel. 
His evenings were always spent in her com- 
pany, for it had become a settled thing that 
ne should drink tea with the Woods, who, 

i 








liking all they saw and all they heard of 


him, witnessed with pleasure his increasing. 


intimacy with their friend. 

The three weeks originally proposed as 
the term of his stay had long since elapsed, 
but he had found means to prolong it under 
different pretexts, until autumn was now far 
advanced. He felt that he could not linger 
on forever without any settled aim or pur- 
pose, and it crossed his mind that in doing 
so he might not be acting honorably towards 
Miss Morland, should she indeed feel any 
greater pleasure in his company than in that 
of merely an agreeable acquaintance. He 
rejected the unwelcome scruple as the off- 
spring of vanity, but could not banish it 
from his mind, and at length reluctantly re- 
solved to depart the following week. He 
went up to the parsonage, purposing to in- 
form his friends of his intention, and was 
himself astonished at the pain this decision 
cost him, and to find that his step was once 
more as slow and weary as it had been when 
he first sought his present abode. It was a 


relief to him to be informed that Mr. and 


Mrs. Wood were gone out for the day, and 
that Miss Morland was walking. He felt re- 
prieved. Perhaps he had been over-hasty ; 
there was no occasion for him to go quite so 
soon; at all events he should have time to 
think the matter over. Mechanically he 
bent his steps towards the sea-shore: often 
and often he had wandered there with Ra- 
chel Morland; was he after a few brief days 
to do so no more? Whichever way he 
turned his eyes, her image seemed to flit 
before them: should he have courage to 
banish it from his memory, or would it haunt 
him thus in every place? As he rounded a 
small headland, absorbed in these question- 
ings, he almost started to see her in life and 
limb seated on the sands at a little distance 
from him. He thought how much she was 
altered since the first time he had seen her, 
—then, as now, gazing forth over the bound- 
less waters. The haggard paleness of her 
cheek had given place to a delicate but more 
lifelike hue; and if her countenance still 
bore the impress of some past sorrow, the 
look of hopeless despondency was gone. 
Was this indeed his work? Would it be 
undone by his departure; and if so, could 
he, ought he, to tear himself away ? 

The sound of his footsteps was scarcely 
audible on the soft sand, and she did not 
perceive him till he stood beside her and ad- 
dressed her. The sad, serious look instantly 
vanished from her face, and it was with the 
bright smile to which he was now accus- 
tomed, that she turned to welcome him. 
But it met no answering smile, for inexplica- 
bly to himself, that look of welcome strength- 
ened him in his purpose. 
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‘Ts any thing the matter, Captain Grey?” 
asked Rathel Slanmed at the grave, melan- 
choly gaze which met hers. 

‘“‘T am thinking how soon the happy days 
of my stay here must end; for I return to 
town next week,” was Randolph’s reply. ~ 

The light faded from Rachel’s eyes, and 
her cheek grew suddenly pale. 

‘“‘ Going away so soon? Is it necessary?” 

‘Yes, I am afraid it is.” 

She sighed and turned away her head. 

‘ Will you really sometimes miss me, Miss 
Morland?” 

‘‘ How could Ido otherwise ?” replied she, 
simply. ‘ You have been very kind to me; 
and the loss of a friend is no trifle in so 
lonely a life as mine,” she added in a low 
tone, while the tears rose to her eyes. 

This was too much for the faltering reso- 
lution of Randolph Grey. Obeying the im- 
pulse which urged him on, in an instant he 
was seated on the sand beside her, clasping 
her hands in his—pouring forth the confes- 
sion of his love, and entreating her to say 
that they need never part ; that neither her 
life nor his should henceforth belonely. He 
spoke eagerly, for he was full of hope, but a 
chill passed over him as he gazed on the face 
of Rachel. 

With cheeks as pale as marble, and eyes 
dilated as if they beheld some appalling vis- 
ion, she listened to him motionless and uu- 
resisting. At length she strove to with- 
draw her hand, but he held it fast. 

‘Rachel! what is this? Surely, my words 
cannot take you by surprise; you cannot 
have been unconscious of my affection! 
Speak to me,—speak, I entreat you!” 

“‘T will,” said Rachel, faintly. “I was 
blind, very blind; but I see it all now; I 
have sinned and must bear the penalty. 
You must leave me, Captain Grey. We 
must part, and forever;—leave me, pray 
leave me.” 

“IT cannot leave you thus.” 

He could not indeed, for she was almost 
fainting, and would have sunk down upon 
the sand, had he not thrown his arm round 
her to eet hor, 


“Rachel,” he continued, passionately, 


‘Rachel, what does this mean? for verily I [ 


believe you love me, and why would you cast 
me from you?” 

Rachel made no answer, for she could not; 
her head sank upon his shoulder, and she 
burst into a passion of tears. They seemed 
to relieve her, for in a few moments she grew 
calmer and gently disengaged herself from 
his hold. 

‘‘T cannot speak to you now,” she said, 
softly, “ but if you wilh meet me here to- 
morrow evening, about this time, all shall 
be explained. You will then see that in- 





superable obstacles interpose between us. 
Leave me for the present; we can meet as 
usual this evening at the parsonage, but 
leave me now I entreat you.” 

She spoke earnestly, beseechingly; and 
without a word he obeyed ; but when he had 
reached the furthest point whence he could 
see her, he turned to look—Rachel still sat 
where he had left her, motionless beside the 
foam. 

They met in the evening, but Miss Mor- 
land was pale, depressed, and pre-occupied, 
and Randolph Grey, who watched her in- 
tently, could by no effort command his usual 
flow of conversation, and took his leave early. 
To him the intervening hours passed wearily 
and restlessly. He longed for the interview 
with Rachel which would end his suspense ; 
yet he dreaded it, and might it not also ex- 
tinguish his hopes? But even the longest 
day comes to a close, and the days were not 
of the longest now. 

Before the appointed time Captain Grey 
was on the beach, wandering amongst the 
rocks, and advancing to the jutting point 
where he had first seen Rachel. The recol- 
lection of that hour came vividly across his 
mind as he seated himself on the rock where 
she had sat; he gazed out upon the heaving 
sea, which seemed to him as restless as his 
own unquiet heart. Even as he was gazing 
he heard Rachel’s footstep upon the rocks. 
Silently he made way for her, and silently 
she seated herself beside him. For a mo- 
ment he took her hand and looked into her 
face with a pang of self-reproach for the 
change he read there. She was paler, more 
haggard than he had ever seen her, even in 
the days of their earliest acquaintance, and 
her eyes heavy and dim with weeping ; but 
she was quite calm now. For a few minutes 
they sat in silence, which was first broken 
by Randolph. 

“ Pray do not prolong this suspense ; let 
me know what it is you have to tell me.” 

“ This!” replied she, extending to him her 
ungloved left hand. There was a wedding- 
ring upon the third finger. 

A livid paleness passed over Randolph’s 
countenance, as he exclaimed :— 

“Ts it possible—a wife ? Rachel!” 

“The wife of a dead husband; for I dare 
not say his widow.” : 

In explanation she proceeded to acquaint 
him briefly with the history of her life, of 
which the outline is as follows :— 

She was early left an orphan, and was 
brought up in the house of arelation. While 
both very young an attachment was formed 
between herself and a cousin, a young man 
of some property, but of indifferent charae- 
ter. This attachment was vehemently op- 





posed by the uncle and aunt with whom she 
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lived; but as they, at the same time, be- 
trayed some anxiety to secure her hand, and 
her small but independent fortune for their 
own son, she was little inclined to heed their 
by no means disinterested warnings, and 
clung to Herbert Maxwell the more tena- 
ciously the more his character was im- 
pugned; for she believed him to be unjustly 
accused, and even in the contrary case, this, 
as it might estrange other friends, would 
but be a reason, why she, who had loved 
him almost from childhood, should stand by 
him the more firmly; and thus no sooner 
was Rachel of age, than she was married to 
Herbert Maxwell, and cast off by her of- 
fended relations. Their warnings, however, 
though not prompted by the best motives, 
were no calumnies, and Rachel’s married life 

roved most unhappy. Herbert was a gam- 
bier and a spendthrift,—reckless, dissipated, 
and unprincipled. Yet he had some attach- 
ing qualities, and Rachel loved him through 
all—the more so that, inconsistent as it 
might seem, his strongest feeling appeared 
to be love of his wife, which took the line of 
rendering him jealous of her to a degree 
often painful to herself, and equally unwar- 
ranted by her conduct and his own. Her 
life was one of ceaseless anxiety, like that of 
a person walking on the brink of a volcano, 
which may at any moment burst forth and 
overwhelm him. 

As time wore on, Rachel observed that a 
change had come over her husband. She 
had been used to see him gay and thought- 
less, but now he seemed restless and anx- 
ious,—his gayety forced and overstrained. 
Whatever might be the cause it was care- 
fully concealed, and his wife’s inquiries were 
eluded by some jesting reply that failed to 
allay her anxiety. It grew with the deepen- 
ing gloom she saw gathering over Herbert. 
At length, he could no longer jest with her, 
or, when he attempted it, his cotive laugh- 
ter was more painful than sighs. Then even 
this ceased, and his very looks told a tale 
of despair. His wife plied him with direct 
questions, and he in return commanded si- 
lence, but she would not yield her point; she 
implored him to confide in her affection,—to 
let her share his sorrow, be the cause of it 
what it might. He resisted still, but less 
sternly,—fiually he bade her follow him to 
his study, and locked the door. 

Wild, haggard desperation was written on 
his countenance, as vehemently pacing the 
room he began to speak rapidly. He told 
her that he was a ruined and dishonored 
man; no ordinary bankrupt, but one who 
dared not to look his fellow-men in the face; 
that his name was become a by-word and a 


dition of seeing his beautiful young wife in 
volved in it—was more than he could bear.” 
She would have asked him what he had 
done ; but he forbade all questioning: “ he 
was not sunk so low that he could bear to 
be disgraced in the eyes of his own wife.” 
He added with increasing vehemence that if 
he were alone, he could soon end this suffer- 
ing, and escape from the shame that weighed 
him to the earth. 

This did not surprise Rachel, who having 
often already, and especially of late, heard 
him allude to the idea of emigration, now 
interpreted his words as referring to it. 

‘‘ But,” continued he, “ one fear withholds 
me. I cannot face the thought that were I 
no longer here, you, Rachel, might perhaps 
forget me.” 

“Herbert! Surely, surely, you would take 
me with you!” 

He looked at her strangely, fixedly. ‘* No, 
that I could not do; and when I was gone 
my memory would fade from your mind, and 
you might learn to loye some other man—” 

“QO Herbert! how can you speak so 
cruelly ? ” 

“ Ah!” said he with almost a groan, “but 
for that fear I should soon cast this misery 
behind me.” 

“Then, Herbert,” she replied ; “go where 
you will, so you be but happy. Do not let 
me be the obstacle in your way. Surely, you 
know—you feel, that, absent or present, I 
can love none but you. Surely, you can trust 
me to keep you alone, unrivalled, in my heart 
until we meet again.” 

“Oh! that I could believe you! For I 
could not rest, even in the grave, if Ithought 
that you could bestow that which once was 
mine upon another. Will you dare to give 
me your promise, Rachel ?” 

“ Assuredly I will.” 

‘¢ But first consider,” he resumed more ea- 
gerly. ‘You must hide yourself from the 
world, renounce my name, efface every trace 
of your ill-fated, disgraceful marriage. Can 
you do this, and never inquire the cause?” 

“T can—I will.” 

‘‘ Then promise me.” 

He stood before her and took both her 
hands, while she said, “I give you my sol- 
emn promise that none other shall oceupy 
your place in my heart until we meet again.” 

“And mark,” cried he, almost fiercely 
griping her hands between his own ; “ mark, 
that from the very ends of the universe I 
should come back to you to enforce that 
promise, were youever tempted to break it.” 

**T never can be.” 

“Then you have set me free.” He loosed 
her hands, and before she had time to com- 





reproach, and that this misery—with the ad- 


prehend his purpose, he had caught up a 
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pistol from the table, and pointed it at his 
own forehead. There was a sharp report 
and he fell at her fect, the blood spirting up 
upon her clothes, and even to her hands and 
face. With a piercing shriek she rushed 
to the door, which she struggled wildly to 
open, but in vain. She had but one desper~ 
ate thought, the impossibility of obtaining 
help, and thenshe remembered nothing more. 

Her cry had been heard, and assistance 
came, but too late for Herbert; his suicidal 
weapon had done its work. For two days 
Rachel lay in a species of death-trance, from 
which she awoke to rave in the delirium of 
brain fever. She was nursed through it by 
her servants. With her relations all inter- 
course had so completely ceased that they 
knew not whom to send for, and the news- 
paper intelligence of the sad event did not 
induce them to come forward. At length 
Rachel’s naturally strong constitution gained 
the upper hand, and she recovered her rea- 
son ; and, by very slow degrees, her strength. 
The elergyman of her parish having learned 
the sad particulars of the case, had obtained 
access to her in virtue of his profession, but 
she positively refused to see any one except 
himself. She seemed absolutely prostrated 
both in mind and body, and for some time 
oe incapable of the slightest exertion. 
When at length her powers were in some 
degree restored, her first wish was to obey 
the injunctions of her husband, which ac- 
corded well with her own feelings, and to 
seek concealment and entire seclusion. With 
equally implicit obedience to his commands, 
she made no inquiries concerning the past. 
Her own small fortune had been settled upon 
herself at her marriage, and all else was 
abandoned to her husband’s creditors. She 
resumed her maiden name of Morland, wore 
her wedding-ring fastened to a chain round 
her neck; and having, thanks to the inquir- 
ies of the clergyman, obtained the promise 
of a kindly shelter in the quiet parsonage of 
Mr. Wood, she retired thither with but one 
wish, that of dragging out the remainder of 
her desolate life in seclusion, and in such 
peace as it might afford her. She thus with- 
drew from all intercourse with the outer 
world, grew attached to the Woods, in whom 
she found kind and faithful friends, and 
shared their labors for the good of those 
committed to their care; yet life appeared 
to her a sad and weary load, aud her only 
solace was in the murmur of the waves, for 
to them alone could she reveal the secret of 
her grief, which, 2s though it were a trust 
from her departed husband, she kept locked 
from every human eye in the depths of her 
heart. Yet this afforded her but meagre 
consolation. 


The day on which Randolph Grey had first 





beheld her, being the anniversary of her hus- 
band’s death, she had felt more than usually 
depressed and miserable. Not only the sor- 
rows of the past, but the hopeless dreariness 
of the future weighed heavily on her spirit. 
The latter had been partly, at least, dis- 
pelled by the growing interest for Captain 
Grey, which unknown to herself, had ripened 
into a strong feeling of attachment, and it 
was qnly the avowal of his love which woke 
her to the painful consciousness, at once of 
the strength of his influence over her, and 
of her involuntary infidelity to the promise 
plighted to her husband. But no sooner 
was she conscious of the offence than she de- 
termined on the expiation—separation, im- 
mediate and eternal, from him whose at- 
tractions had caused this dereliction, for so 
she considered it, from her duty. Such am 
expiation was bitter indeed ! 

This fact, which though not admitted in 
terms, was but too evidently betrayed both 
by Rachel’s words and manner, caused Ran- 
dolph Grey to listen to her narrative, with 
painful emotion indeed, but without despair. 

Earnest and eloquent were his pleadings 
with her to induce her to alter her view of 
her own case—to reconsider her determina- 
tion. The argument on his side was by no 
means untenable, for a promise given under 
a false impression, and that false impression 
to all appearance designedly conveyed, would 
hardly have been considered binding if 
plighted to a living man—and upon what 
principle was Maxwell’s death to make it so? 
Should it not rather have set her free? 

Such were Randolph’s reasonings, and 
Rachel’s own heart was his most powerful 
auxiliary, though she earnestly strove to re- 
sist him, and to cling to that which she con- 
ceived to be her duty at once to the dead 
and to herself. Will it be thought wonder- 
ful that after long persuasion he induced 
her to submit the case to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood, whose opinion, especially that of the 
former, as a clergyman, could not but have 
great weight with her. 

Randolph Grey did not much fear their 
decision; and he was right, for they es- 
poused his cause, Mrs. Wood at once, her 
husband after due deliberation. He did not 
think it right that Rachel’s whole life should 
be sacrificed to a delusion, and believed that 
her union with Captain Grey would secure 
her happiness. Their arguments were there- 
fore added to his persuasions; and, after 
much hesitation, Rachel yielded. Yet it 
seemed as if her decision, though in accord- 
ance with her own inclinations, was power- 
less to make her happy, so strong were still 
her scruples, so constantly recurriug her 
doubts whether she were not doing wrong. 
In Randolph’s presence all was well, but in 
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solitude they would return upon her mind 
with double force ; and it required all his elo- 
quence to restore to her her peace of mind, 
and reconcile her conscience to the step she 
had taken. 

A fortnight thus passed away, and it be- 
came necessary that Captain Grey should go 
to London to make the arrangements indis- 
pensable for his marriage, which in accord- 
ance with Rachel’s wish, was to be celebrated 
in her present abode, with the utmost pri- 
vacy. He was very unwilling to leave his 
pale and mournful bride,’ especially in so 
uneasy and excited a frame of mind; but 
there was no help for it, and all he could do 
was to hurry the proceedings as much as 
possible. 

He was absent only one week, but on his 
return he was inexpressibly shocked to per- 
ceive the change, which even in so short a 
time had taken place in Rachel. She was 
worn to a shadow, and her eyes had acquired 
an anxious, terrified expression, very painful 
to behold. At her first meeting with him, 
she appeared greatly agitated, and even after 
it, he could not conceal from himself that she 
shunned his society. When he perceived 
that in the lapse of a few days this had not 
worn off, and that her nervous depression of 
ag a at increased, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood were totally unable to account 
for the change, he resolved to question her, 
and one day having succeeded in finding her 
alone, he inquired of her the cause of the 
alteration he perceived. 

Her agitation was so excessive that it was 
some time before she could speak, but at 
length she informed him, with many tears, 
that they must no longer look forward to 
any happiness together, for that their mar- 
riage could never take place. It was vain 
to struggle, or to hope—it was impossible, 
and she must submit to her fate. 

The reason was a fearful one, and she 
shuddered, and her very lips grew white, as, 
in answer to Grey’s inquiries, she told him 
that if she had failed to keep her promise, 
her dead husband had kept his, and was 
come back, as he had threatened, even from 
the ends of the universe, to reproach her 
with her broken vow. Shehad not scen him, 
she had not heard his voice; but whenever 
she was alone, by night or day, she was 
conscious of an invisible presence near her. 
She had striven to believe it a delusion— 
but in vain—she could not be deceived. 
Towards night she was most miserable when 
alone, for in the dark the sense of this un- 
earthly companionship became almost un- 
endurable; and yet she feared to have a 
light, for turn which way she would, she saw 
an undefined shadow cast upon the wall, 
which was even more terrible than the view- 


less presence that haunted her in the dark- 
ness. She felt that such torment if pro- 
longed must drive her mad, and that she 
had no alternative, but to renounce all hope 
of earthly happiness by parting from Ran- 
dolph Grey. 

He, on his side, believed her to be the 
victim of some delusion, caused by distress 
of mind and weakness of nerve, and strove 
to reason her out of her belief. He deter- 
mined that she should be alone as little as 
possible, and even persuaded her to let Mrs. 
Wood’s maid sleep in her room at night. 
For the present he contented himself with 
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entreating her to suspend her decision, for ; 


he trusted to his influence over her, and 
being persuaded that, whatever her nerves 
might be, her mind was not affected, he had 
little doubt that he should succeed in bring- 
ing her to consent to his wishes. 
found the task more difficult than he had 
anticipated. At first, indeed, Rachel ap- 
eared more cheerful, and suffered herself to 
e persuaded not actually to break off their 
engagement; but her resolution varied with 
her spirits, and if ever she were left alone, 
the same conviction of a companionship, the 
more awful because not cognizable by her 
senses, resumed possession of her mind. 

The suspense at length became almost in- 
tolerable, even to Grey himself, whose love 
for Rachel grew but the stronger in propor- 
tion to the uncertainty of his hopes, and the 
compassion he felt for the sufferings which 
told painfully upon her bodily health. He 
therefore resolved to put an end to it, bring- 
ing the affair, as he trusted, to a favorable 
conclusion ; and the same evening he walked 
up to the pasonage, and having asked to see 
Miss Morland, was admitted to the small 
sitting-room reserved for her use. 

She was seated alone, beside the embers 
of the dying fire, and there was no light in 
the room. She started at his entrance, and 
as she rose on recognizing him, he could 
distinguish by the faint glow of firelight the 
traces of tears upon her checks. He took 
her hand in both his own, murmuring “ dear- 
est Rachel!” 

“Hush, hush!” she exclaimed, hurriedly, 
striving to withdraw her hand—then in a 
lower and trembling voice—“hush! we are 
not alone!” 

Involuntarily Randolph started and looked 
round. The dim light sufficed to show him 
that no one else was present. It was only 
Rachel’s delusion. 

“This is but a fancy, Rachel,” said he. 
Do not indulge it. Let me light the lamp, 


and you will be able to satisfy yourself that 
there is no one with us.” 
“Do as you please,” she replied, with a 








deep, quivering sigh. It is strange how 
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contagious are nervous feelings! Randolph 
Grey smiled at his own weakness, for he 
could almost have fancied he heard it faintly 
echoed near him. 

He lighted a candle lamp, and placed it 
on the table. Truly there was nothing visi- 
ble even to the anxious eyes of Rachel as 
they wandered round the room. As soon 
as he saw her more tranquil, Captain Grey 
approached the subject which he had at heart. 
He began cautiously, for his object was no 
other than to win her consent to their im-| 
mediate union. Every necessary step had | 
been taken; nothing but her indecision yet 
delayed it. At first she started, and shrank 
almost with terror from the thought; but 
this he had foreseen, and once more he 
brought forward every argument he could 
devise to combat her scruples; and, as he 
perceived that he gained some ground; he 
urged upon her that the suffering she now 
endured was only the result of nervous agita- 
tion caused by her indecision, and that when 
once the final step was taken, when there 
was no further room for hesitation, no possi- 
biljty of drawing back, she would find peace, 
and, he ventured to trust, eventual happi- 
ness. 

She made no answer. Silence, he hoped, 
gave consent. 

‘*‘Then, Rachel,” pleaded he, “ why should 
we delay longer; why not end this suspense 
so painfully prolonged? Say that you will 
at length be mine.” 

“Be it as you will,” replied she, faintly. 
“T feel that I am doing wrong; but I have 





no strength longer to resist you.” 
“You consent? O Rachel! God bless 


you for your words. It shall be the study 
of my life to guard you from ever repenting 
them. You will then suffer our marriage to 
take place immediately—to-morrow ? ” 

She covered her face with her hands and 

oaned ; but when she again raised her head 

er only reply was— 
" * Yes—if you desire it.” 

“Rachel, now, indeed, I may look upon 
you as my affianced wife. Now, indeed, I 
may call you mine. You will not refuse to 
set a seal upon your words ?—to grant me 
one kiss before we part to-night ? ” 

“T have said,” and her voice trembled so 
as to be scarcely audible—“ TI have said that 
I can refuse you nothing;” and she rose from 
her seat. ; 

He drew near, and extended his arms to 
clasp her to his bosom. As he did so she 
slightly turned her head, and at the same 
moment uttered a piercing shrick. Ran- 
dolph’s eyes followed the direction of hers. 
There was but one light in the room, for the 
fire had burnt out, and the shadows of the 
two figures were traced sharply and distinctly 
upon the opposite wall—but—no, it was no 
delusion of Rachel's brain—there was a third, 
vague and undefined, which interposing be- 
tween them, and waving aloft its misty arms, 
seemed forcibly to thrust them asunder. 

At the sight Randolph involuntarily started 
back, and Rachel fell heavily to the ground. 

Forgetful of all but her, he sprang to her 
side, and raised her in his arms. A wild 
ery for help brought Mr. and Mrs. Wood to 
the spot; but assistance came too late. The 
spirit of Rachel Maxwell had passed ae 





Hoxor Tro wHom Honor 18 puE—A PLEA 
FOR A FELLOW-JOURNALIST.—We sec in many 
of our exchanges very complimentary notices of 
Governor Banks. To these, in the main, we do 
notobject. They are deserved. But when they 
state that it was Governor Banks who “ reduced 
the cost of government to the people of Massa- 


‘tration, and perfected it under Banks’. 





chusetts to the amount of over one million dol- 
lars per annum,” we are compelled to dissent 
from their statement, and claim the honor for 
the right man. A portion of it is undoubtedly | 
due to Governor Banks, but the beneficial and | 
economical change in the conduct of the state | 


government which has distinguished the Gov. 
Banks’ administration is, in the main, the result 
of the efforts of Mr. Charles Hale, of Boston. 
He started, urged and began the retrenchment 
in the last year of Gov. Gardiner’s mal-adminis 
If the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company want re- 
trenchment in their expenses, joined to execu- 
tive ability, let them make Gov. Banks the 
presidentof the company, and Mr. Charles Hale 
the vice-president. Politics and journalism 
would lose (for Mr. Hale is the editor of the 
Boston Advertiser), but the company would gain. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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14 MIND AND MUSCLE. 
From The Saturday Review. | There is a timegfor every thing, and so 


MIND AND MUSCLE. ‘probably there is a time when it is very 

No tendency in modern — is more proper for a nation to engage consciously in 
remarkable than that which leads to ex-/|the cultivation of gymnastics. No one can 
tremes being softened and shaded off into doubt that in a society where so many peo- 
each other. In earlier periods of the world’s | ple have sedentary occupations, where fac- 
history, all social contrasts were much more | tory life so steadily supersedes out-of-doors 
strongly marked. A much sharper line di-| employment, and yet where the existence of 
vided the rich from the poor, the good from | the country depends on a general readiness 
the bad, the learned from the unlearned. | to fight, it is in every way desirable that the 
Even within the memory of the present gen-| taste for athletic exercises should be made 
eration this line was cut more deeply than it | as general as possible, and the present ea- 
is now. ‘There were then the saints and | gerness for gymnastics is in itself an excel- 
those who laughed at the saints; there were lent thing. Something of this eagerness is 
great scholars and bookmen, and there were | perhaps due to the novelty of the thing. 
those who thought all love for print a symp-| We enjoy the delights of an unaccustomed 
tom of a diseased liver. But now religion | training. The three great branches of train- 
is spread much more widely through the well- | ing for prize-fighting are, it is said, temper- 
rai portion of society, and yet it sits more | ance in eating and drinking, exercise, and 
lightly and easily on its professors. As many/|the use of the bath. All these receive at- 
people know something about books, and are | tention in private circles. The temperance 
able to discuss the last popular novel or his- | in living of all kinds, and especially in the 
tory, as wear a gold watch-chain ; but very | meat, ane of strong drinks, among the 
few lead or honor the retired life of a stu-| upper classes, is one of the social facts for 
dent. So, too, there used to be a wide gulf | which we most frequently give thanks. To 
between the sporting and the non-sporting|the exercise taken there is now no limit. 
world, and between those who led an ath-|The quietest sort of people are uncomfort- 
letic and those who led a sédentary life. At|able unless they at Saat once a year tie 
all places of education there used to be the | themselves together in batches and go prowl- 
rowing or fast set, and the reading or quiet | ing over the tops of unexplored Alps. Every- 
set. Now, those who are accustomed to exert | body plays at cricket, drills, lies on the ground 
their brains, and who carry off the highest in-'as a skirmisher, rides before breakfast, and 
tellectual honors, not only partake of a great | does a hundred other gymnastic feats. Tub- 
variety of out-of-doors amusement, but talk | bing, also, has passed into an institution. 
without any affectation as if cricket, rifle-| So universal has the custom become that we 
shooting, and boating were the primary sub- | are apt to forget how entirely it is confined 
jects of their thoughts, and the centre of all|to England, and how recently it has been 
their interests ; while mental occupations are | adopted here. Thirty years ago, English- 
looked on as a piece of business to be got! men as little thought of creeping from bed 
through in an honorable and workmanlike | into a hip-bath on a winter’s morning as 
manner, and not as a source of high and| foreigners do now. We can scarcely imag- 
constant pleasure. It is athletic exercises|ine the custom ever being any thing but 
and athletic contests that now chiefly attract | local. Although cleanliness is an instru- 
the educated public. The interest that used | ment of human development, and the west- 
to attach to the publication of the Class List | ern races are said to be continually passing 
or the Tripos is now transferred to the uni-| from stage to stage of progress, there are, 
versity boat-race, and the soberest and most | we fear, barriers beyond which progress can- 
respectable people have been absorbed dur- | not pass. There is something uncarthly in 
ing the last week in the great fight for the | the dream that a time may be coming when 
championship. Thatthis contest should have | a Frenchman will voluntarily and in private 
awakened the keenest interest in sporting | go into a tub of cold water. But here we 
circles was only natural, but it could not|are rapidly carrying our training as far as 
have been expected that every club, railway | human nature will admit. Perhaps in too 
carriage, steamer, and a large proportion of| many cases we are on the edge of producing 





elegant dining-rooms and drawing-rooms 
should have witnessed the most earnest and 
vivid discussions as to the chances of the 
encounter. A satirist might find food for 
any number of brilliant verses by comparing 
the apathy that has sent the Reform Bill to 
sleep with the general and profound emotion 
that has stirred all classes at the thought of 
an international prize-fight. 


disease by the excessive calls that are made 
on weak frames. Nor does the fashion want 
its sacred bards to sing its hymns of praise. 
The bard of the day is the novelist ; arid the 
novelist is continually ready to build a model 
hero, very good and very strong, iron-armed 
and gentle-hearted, ever leaping and loving, 
and free from faults and fat. Society is, as 
it were, having a half-holiday. Books are 
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shut up. The balls fly abget the boys play | 


or applaud; and the nov@ists, like friendly 
ashers, walk up and down the playground 
smiling encouragement, and gently hintin 
that they too are dabs at batting, and rea 
Bell’s Life on the sly. 

This gymnastic period is a reaction from a 
very different period that preceded it. In 
the years that followed the Reform Bill there 
was a great burst of intellectual life, and it 
so happened that this mental activity as- 
sumed shapes which absorbed and fascinated 
the young. There was the educational move- 


‘ment, when, under Arnold, a great attempt 


was made to force the characters and 
strengthen the powers of young men by 
opening to them the pursuits and studies of 
matured intellects; when modern history 
was called in to illustrate ancient history, 
and the daily life of schoolboys was mixed 
up with theories on the. most intricate prob- 
lems of civil and ecclesiastical government, 
There was the theological movement, when 
men who were dissatisfied with the popular 
evangelical religion probed the foundations 
of our existing system, and recalled England 
to the consideration of questions that were 
considered to have been long laid asleep in 
the safe slumber of antiquity. There was 
the political movement, when new questions 
especially adapted to literary discussion were 
etarted—as, for example, the question of the 
proper relations of the mother-country to the 
colonies, and when one or two exceptional 
instances of success encouraged young men 
to hope that ability and knowledge would 
secure a place in public life. Now the end 
of ail these movements has come. That 
which was permanent in their products has 
been absorbed and incorporated into the ac- 
cepted body of English thought. But their 
day is over, and, as is almost always the case 
with things that have recently passed away, 
attention is unfairly fixed on their worst and 
weakest side. The adult system of educa- 
tion has been pronounced premature for boys, 
and held to foster pedantry and presumption. 
The desertion of the Anglican -communion 
by a few men of eminence has led to a gen- 
eral distrust of theological speculation; and 
it has long been discovered that practically 
public life is closed to all but the very rich. 
A certain shade of reproach has, therefore, 
been cast on the whole region of mental ex- 
cellence, and thus has left the field open for 

ymnastics. There is, indeed, considerable 
interest taken in intellectual pursuits. A 
large mass of literature is annually thrown 
together, and enough success attained to 
prevent uneasiness and apprehension of de- 
cay being entertained, but there is no enthu- 
siasm for any thing intellectual, and no be- 
lief that the sphere of mind is higher than 





that of muscles, A languid respect is paid 
to learning, but passionate devotion’ is re- 
served for prize-fighting and mountaineer- 
ing. 
This devotion to gymnastics has the ad- 
vantage that toa great extent we may be 
sure that we are not going wrong by letting 
it have its swing. About most intellectual 
activity there is a doubt lest it should lead 
us into errors; but we know that boating, 
riding, and boxing are in themselves good 
things. They may be carried to excess, but 
it is only the excess that is bad. Still, all 
this fury for gymnastics is attended by con- 
siderable drawbacks. It is a great loss that 
young men should think of their bodies more 
than of their minds. There is a time of life 
when intellectual problems appear to us in- 
vested with a peculiar charm, when the hope 
of achieving great things is vivid, when the 
belief in the possibility of solving difficulties 
is unshaken; and it is an irreparable evil if 
the desire to gratify the honest aspirations 
of the mind is stifled by the prevalence of a 
fashion treating all speculation as nonsense, 
and bodily strength as the one thing need- 
ful. There are few things from which young 
men gain more than from the delightful 
abandonment of themselves to the discussion 
of intellectual subjects far too difficult for 
them in the society of familiar friends. It 
is not that they arrive at any definite result 
worth having, but they have tasted of a cup 
that will continue to sparkle in their eyes 
through life, and they have familiarized 
themselves with the thought of the infini- 
tude and immensity of the problems that 
underlie their position in this world. Their 
intellectual appetite, again, cannot be sus- 
tained or even partially satisfied unless they 
dwell on the writings of great authors, and 
they thus look on the masterpieces of human 
genius as ministrations to their personal 
wants, and on the writers as almost personal 
friends and benefactors. This is a much 
higher and more satisfactory state than that 
which leads to getting up great books as 
mere subjects of study and examination, and 
to keeping aloof from all intellectual discus- 
sion as unprofitable. The excess of homage 
paid to athleticism also too frequently lowers 
the relation of the teacher and the taught. 
There is danger in the openly and familiar- 
ity of athletic sports. Weshould think very 
poorly of a university where the reverence 
for authority was lost in the hail-fellow-well- 
met sociability of tutor and pupil sporting 
together. Mere superior proficiency in learn- 
ing looked on as a matter of business will 
not restore the balance. The tutor cannot 
maintain his proper position merely by 
knowing rather more mathematics, or by 
having his Greek plays a little more thor- 
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oughly at his fingers’ ends. What causes 
real respect is the conviction that the tutor 
has thought more, felt more, and understood 
more. That this real superiority may be 
compatible with perfect ease and fellowship 
in athletic exercises is undeniable ; but very 
often when these exercises are the first 
thought in the minds of tutor and pupil 
alike, the tutor is tempted to swim with the 
stream, and accept no other view of his po- 
sition than that of making it a point to keep 
a little ahead of his pupils in the subjects 
that have to be learned. 

We may comfort ourselves by reflecting 
that society, like individuals, can only learn 
one thing at once. Society is now learning 
to jump and be clean. It is a half-holiday. 
But the half-holiday will come to an end, 
and the fashion of athleticism will become 
so fashionable that it will cease to be a fash- 
ion, and become a custom so'established as 
to be unrecognized. When gymnastics have 





taken their place as a part of daily life, the 
old supremacy of intellectual interests will, 


MUSCLE. 


we may hope, agpert itself. Signs are not 
wanting that a period of intellectual excite- 
ment will come before long in England. 
The two great spheres of physical science 
and theology, each so elevating, so enno- 
bling, and so important, are likely to assume 
a prominence that will elicit all the powers 
and awaken all the interest of educated and 
reflecting men, and give a general impetus 
to imagination and speculative enthusiasm. 
When this period comes, we may be very 
glad that we have been prepared for it by 
our half-holiday—that we have learned to 
keep the mind healthy by bodily exercise, 
and have accustomed ourselves to quiet the 
brain by looking on the face of nature in 
every weather. But meanwhile we need not 

lume ourselves too much on our half-holi- 

ay. -There are higher things than training 
and tubbing; and while we learn good- 
humoredly for the preseit to jump.and be 
clean, we may look with pleasure to the time 
when we shall learn something else. 





New Tints For ARTIFICIAL STUFFS AND 
Natura Frowers.—tThe attention of dyers is 
just now directed to some new tints which have 
been brought into the market. The coloring 
matter for these fine shades is extracted from gas 
tar, and several analytical chemists are busily 
engaged in prosecuting an investigation into the 
qualities of the new agent. <A considerable 
amount of business is doing in the new shades 
by dyeing houses in France, also in Leeds, Brad- 
ford, and Halifax. The French call the coloring 
matter by the term Magenta, or Magent. In 
England, where the coloring matter is somewhat 
different, it is called Dianthine. ‘The coloring 
matter, which is a liquid, is applicable in dyeing 
worsted, silk, and cotton. In the finer shades, 
as crimson and rose, cochineal, it is said, cannot 
approach it in brilliancy ; and even saffron yields 
a tint flat and thin compared with the new ele- 
ment. The shades range from a deep purple to 
a brilliantrose. The great object the dyers have 
now in view is to discover some mordant that 
shall perfect the process. It is said, in the N. Y. 
Tribune, that Ex-Mayor Tiemann, at his paint 
factory in Manhattanville, has accidentally made 
a discovery which promises important results in 
horticulture. One of the factory hands having 
thrown some liquid green paint of a particular 
kind on a flower-bed occupied by white anemo- 
nes, the flowers have since made their appear- 


ance with petals as green as grass. The paint 
had in it a peculiar and very penetrating chem- 
ical mixture, which Mr. Tiemann has since ap- 
plied with other colors, to other plants, annual, 
biennial, and of the shrub kind—the result being 
invariably that the flowers so watered took the 
hue of the liquid deposited at their roots. 





AwruL Human Sacririce.—The following 
is extracted from the West African Herald of the 
13th ultimo :— . 

“His Majesty Badahung, King of Dahomey, 
is about to make the ‘Grand Custom’ in honor 
of the late King Gezo. Determined to surpass 
all former monarchs in the magnitude of his 
ceremonies to be performed on this occasion, 
Badahung has made the most extensive prepa- 
rations for the celebration of the Grand Custom. 
A great pit has been dug, which is to contain 
human blood enough to float a canoe. Two 
thousand persons will be sacrificed on this occa- 
sion. The expedition to Abeakouta is post- 
poned, but the king has sent his army to make 
some excursions at the expense of some weaker 
tribes, and has succeeded in capturing many un- 
fortunate creatures. The young people among 
these prisoners will be sold into slavery, and the 
old persons will be killed at the Grand Cus- 
tom.” 
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Brom The Athenzum. 


‘Pictures from Past Ages in Germany— 


[ Bilder aus der Deutschen Vergangenheit]. 
Leipsic, Hirzel; London, Williams and 
Norgate. 

Herr Gustav FreytAG, author of the 
novel “ Soll und Haben,” which in Germany 
met with such success, and of which two or 
three English translations have been pub- 
lished,—now enters on a new field; appear- 
ing as the editor of a series of historical and 
autobiographical fragments of various dates, 
extending over.a period of several centuries, 
and affording suggestive glimpses of the 

rogress of civilization, and of private life, 
in widely differing social positions. A mer- 
chant, a court lady, a poor travelling scholar, 
a princely adventurer, a pious young monk, 
ete., give us their experiences, after the 
manner of the “Canterbury Tales,” and 
throw a vivid light on the objects with which 
they are brought into contact; while an an- 
imated running commentary by the editor 
explains the ‘general position of affairs, and 
the character and circumstances of the wit- 
nesses whom he calls into court. While 
translating the Latin or antiquated German 
of the original into language intelligible to 
modern general readers, he has preserved, 
as far as possible, their simplicity of diction. 
We doubt, however, whether the material 
for such pictures is as abundant as might be 
desired, since, even in the present volume, 
the editor has been obliged to have recourse 
to some already printed, and pretty gener- 
ally known, though probably not to English 
readers. If anywhere, it ought certainly to 
be found among the Germans, whom their 
own Jean Paul calls the most writeative peo- 
ple in the world. 

We have been accustomed to date this 
characteristic from the era of the Reforma- 
tion, but M. Freytag gives us some reason 
to regard it as of earlier origin. Hactenus 
Keppel, a Silesian, whom a cruel duke im- 
prisoned in a tower, and starved to death in 
the year 1488, kept, it seems, a punctual 
diary, in which he recorded day by day his 
sufferings, and those of six fellow-martyrs, 
and, doubtless, he devived, even in that ex- 
tremity, some alleviation from the exercise 
of imagination in referring to the sympathy 
of future ages. Unfortunately, only a few 
mutilated fragments of this remarkable diary 
have been preserved, and of these the writ- 
ing is, as may be imagined, scarcely legible ; 
but some of them are very touching, as when, 


on the day when two of the mournful group 
died, he writes :— 


“In this distress and trouble have I, Hans 
Keppel, written this; and I made my ink out of 
the black snuff of a candle. What God will do 
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further with us rests with his grace and mercy ; 
but if they do not give us food and drink it will 
not last much longer. God help us! Amen. 

“ Hacrenvs KEepre..” 


From a still earlier date, namely, from the 
ear 1439, we have a narrative of Helena 

ottanner, a German lady at the court of 
Queen Elizabeth of Hungary (the daughter 
of the Emperor Sigismund, and widow of 
King Albert), the original MS. of which 
has been preserved in the imperial library 
in Vienna. This lady, who seems to have 
been devoted to her royal mistress with a 
fervent and simple-minded loyalty, was in- 
duced, though not without many misgivings, 
to take part in a plot to carry off the “ sacred 
crown” of Hungary, and preserve it for the 

ossible coronation of the young King Lad- 
islaus, who, at his father’s death, had still 
to be born. 

The extravagant reverence paid by the 
Hungarians to this material emblem of sov- 
ereignty is well known. No monarch who 
had not actually worn it on his brow was 
considered entitled to their allegiance, and 
its possession, therefore, became, in cases of 
disputed succession, an object of the highest 
importance. 

On the death of King Albert a powerful 
party desired to offer the throne to the king 
of Poland, while Queen Elizabeth naturall 
wished to retain it for the son whose birth 
she confidently anticipated, and as one step 
towards this end she resolved to get posses- 
sion of the mysterious “ golden round,” from 
which a consecrating influence was supposed 
to emanate. Helena Kottanner, a lady-in- 
waiting, and a kind of instructress to the 
young princess, her daughter, consented to 
assist her in this undertaking, though fully 
aware that she thereby incurred deadly 
peril :— 


“The noble queen, with her young daughter, 
the Lady Elizabeth, then went to Komorn, and 
Count Ulrick von Lily came to her grace as a 
faithful friend, and they took counsel together 
by what means to get the sacred crown out of 
the castle of Plintenburg. Then came my gra- 
cious lady, the queen, to me, and would have 
that I should do it, since no one whom she could 
trust would have such good opportunity. But 
I was very much terrified, for it would be a dan- 
gerous thing for me and my little children, and 
I had no one of whom I could ask counsel, but 
only God alone. But I bethought myself that 
if I would not do it, and any evil arose in conse- 
quence, the fault would be mine before God and 
the world, so I agreed to venture my life in this 
perilous journey, and desired to have some man 
to help me. 1 was asked who this should be, 
and I named one whom I knew to be devoted 
to my lady, the queen, with his whole heart. 
This man was a Croat, and he was taken into 
our counsel and told what was wanted. But 
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the man was so frightened that his face changed 
to the color of death, and he went out directly 
to the stables to his horses. And Ido not know 
whether it was God’s will, or whether he did any 
thing awkward, but there came word directly 
that one of the horses had fallen upon him and 
he was sorely hurt. As soon as he got a little 
recovered he went away at once to Crotia, and 
the business had to be put off, and my gracious 
lady and I were in great trouble and anxiety 
because this weak-hearted man knew of the mat- 
ter.” 


A bolder assistant was at length found, 
but it would take too much space to recount 
the various difficulties that occurred, and 
the patience and courage by which they were 
surmounted, until the final moment when 
the three locked doors, by which the crown 
was guarded, had all been broken through, 
and Helena sat alone in the middle of the 
night listening, while her accomplice in the 
innocent theft fastened on other locks pre- 
pared for the purpose, that the loss might 
not be immediately discovered. Even still 
she shuddered at what she was doing as if it 
had been sacrilege, though she says, never- 
theless, that the Almighty had mercifully 
stopped the ears of the Burgrave and his 
people who had charge of the crown, so that 
they remained buried in sleep and heard 
nothing :— 


“ But I heard all well, and I kept my watch 
in great fear and dread, and I knelt down de- 
voutly and prayed to God, and to our dear Lady, 
that they would succor and stand by me; but 
yet I had greater care for my soul than for my 
life, and I besought God that if this thing were 
against his will, so that I might be damned for 
it, or that any harm should come of it to the 
country and the people, that he would be merci- 
ful to my soul and strike me dead here upon the 
spot.” 


“ When we got to the place where we were to 
dine, my trusty companion took the cushion 
containing the crown, and carried it into the 
chamber and laid it on a table opposite me, so 
that it remained all the time under my eyes ; 
and when we had dined he took it and laid it on 
the sledge as before, and we drove on till it was 
quite dark night before we got to the Danube. 
This was still covered with ice, but the ice was 
thin in some places, and when we got to the 
middle of the river the carriage that held the 
young ladies broke in* and upset, and they could 
not see one another, and raised a great scream- 
ing. I was very much frightened, too, for I 
thought nothing but that we and the sacred 
crown were going to the bottom of the river. 
But God was our helper, so that no one got un- 
der the ice, but some of the things that were in 
the carriage fell in and were lost. And I took 
the Duchess of Silesia, and the first of the young 
ladies, with me on the sledge, and so with God’s 
help we got across, and so did the others.” 


The sacred crown arrived at Komorn al- 
most in the same hour in which the head on 
which it was to be placed made its appear- 
ance in the world, but Helena’s cares were 
not yet over. It is, or was, considered in- 
dispensable to a Hungarian sovereign, not 
only that he should wear this particular co- 
rona regni, but that he should be crowned. 
by the Archbishop of Grau, and at Weissen- 
burg; and as, three months after his birth, 
it was deemed fitting that the young Ladis- 
laus should go through this ceremony, an- 
other perilous journey had to be undertaken, 
through a country mostly indisposed to the 
royal party. The crown, wrapped carefully 
in cloths, was placed in the straw at the bot- 
tom of the young king’s cradle, “ for his 


grace did not yet lie upon feathers, and we 


put by the side of it a long spoon, such as is 
used to make pap, so that if anybody put his 
hand into the cradle he would think there 





As she was not struck dead, Helena con- 
cluded that the enterprise was not unlawful; 
and it is also curiously characteristic of the 


‘time that, on being startled from her prayer 
by an unexpected noise, and thrown into 


were only the things for making the noble 
| king’s pap.” 

The cradle was carried by four men in ar- 
| mor—Helena and the nurse riding by the 
side of it, but’ sometimes it rained, so that 


excess of terror by the idea that it was made | the “ noble king” got wet, and Iiclena had 
by some of the people of the castle, she after-| to take off her own mantle to cover him; 
wards re-assured herself and went on with | sometimes the dust blew into his graco’s 
-her prayers, on making up her mind that it eyes so that he could not sce, and sometimes 
was only a ghost. The presence of a ghost | his grace roared so lustily that Helena was 
was accepted by the lady of the fifteenth | obliged to dismount and take him out of his 
century as a quite simple explanation of the cradle and_carry him on foot through the 
phenomenon, just as to a modern might be marshes. In this manner they made their 
that of a mouse. The sacred crown was | entrance into Weissenburg, the knights hav- 
then sewn up in a crimson velvet cushion, | ing also alighted, and formed in a circle, 
but it had still various adventures to pass | with drawn swords, round the tiny monarch 
through before it got to Komorn and was |and the crown, which appears the more im- 
edelivered to the queen. One of these was | portant personality of the two. 
the se vly escaping being sunk along with | * The reader will remember that coaches were 
its guardians, and a party of noble ladies, in | jnyented in Hungary, and in use there long before 
the Danube :— | they appeared in other countries. 


* 
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Here we must leave the faithful Helena, | raised in protest, but they had died awa 
who, we are glad to find, had the honor of or been stifled, before they could materially 


holding the “ noble king” at his coronation 
at St. Stephen’s altar, and, moreover, of re- 
ceiving on her arm the blow of the sword 
given when his grace was dubbed a knight, 
and subsequently holding him up in a cloth of 
gold to the admiration of all beholders. His 
Grace, himself, as she naively remarks, ‘ had 
little joy in his coronation, for he wept with 
a loud voice, so that he could be heard 
through the whole church;” but, at least, 
his subjects could loyally remark, “ that they 
should have taken it for the voice of a child 
a year old.” 

Passing over the narrative of Thomas 
Platter, which has, we believe, been in print 
before, we come to some interesting frag- 
ments from a MS. preserved in the Ducal 
Library at Gotha. They are taken from a 
chronicle of his time by I'rederick Myconius, 
afterwards the friend and coadjutor of Lu- 
ther, and they give a striking picture of the 
struggles of an earnest and devout young 
soul, striving to make his way through the 
mass of rubbish by which, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, religion was well- 
nigh buried. Ofthe rude and childish mech- 
anism by which men, who devoted their lives 
to religion, thought to effect their object, 
Herr Freytag gives some curious examples. 
In the Brotherhood of the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins, for instance, founded by the Elector 
Frederick “the Wise,” the community had 
accumulated a vast fortune in spiritual treas- 
ures, which was to be at the disposal of its 
members, to help them on their road to sal- 
vation. They were entitled to draw upon a 
fund of no less than 6,455 Masses, 3,550 en- 
tire Psalters, 200,000 Rosaries, 200,000 Te 
Deums, 1,600 Gloria in Excelsis, besides 
11,009 Prayers of the Patroness St. Ursula, 
and “630 times, 11,000 Paternosters and 
Ave Marias.” All this vast capital was to 
be employed for the benefit of those who 
joined the order, which, in one respect, was 
a favorable specimen, as it was intended for 
the special benefit of the poor, and a man 
who had no other means might work his 
passage in, either by a payment of 11,000 
Paternosters and Ave Marias in a lump, or 
by instalments of thirty-two a day for a year, 
sixteen for two years, or eight for four years, 
arranged like the premiums in a life-insur- 
ance office. A man who had not the indus- 
try or the strength for such an amount of 
spiritual labor, and was possessed of some of 
the goods of this life, might get in by having 
= masses performed for his especial be- 

oof. 

Against the viler enormity of the sale of 
Indulgences, solitary voices had, even within 
the Church itself, been, from time to time, 





interfere with the trade of the popes, who, 
during the fifteenth century, were, almost té 
a man, of profligate lives, and notorious un- 
believers in the doctrines they professed. 
The most celebrated hawker of these valu- 


jable spiritual wares, the burly, impudent 


Dominican Tetzel, used at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, to come riding into 
the towns of Germany, with his chest of 
merchandise before him and a great follow- 
ing of monks and priests, amidst the ringing 
of bells, and every demonstration of respect 
from the clergy and laity of the place, who 
came out to meet him and conducted him to 
the principal church. Here a large red cru- 
cifix was set up inthe nave—the crown of 
thorns, and the holes of the nails carefull 
and vividly represented, and frequently wit 
the addition of real blood. Near the cruci- 
fix was planted the standard of the Church, 
with the papal ensign of the Triple Crown 
floating above, and before it the chest of In- 
dulgences, strongly bound with iron. Ina 
pulpit at the side stood the dealer, praising 
his goods and urging people to buy in the 
manner of other importunate tradesmen of 
the lower class in our metropolitan markets. 

Amongst the lookers-on at these extraor- 
dinary spectacles was one Frederick Mecum, 
or, as it was Latinized, Myconius, afterwards 
the faithful and zealous disciple of ‘Luther, 
but as yet a simple and piously disposed 
youth of nineteen, who had no idea of any 
possible access to heaven but by the gate 
of which the keys were kept at Rome. Some 
of his theological writings have been print- 
ed, but his autobiographical narrative, from 
which the following is taken, has hitherto 
existed only in MS. 


“T could relate marvellous things (he says) 
of what I have heard Tetzel preach, for he used 
to preach every day, and I went to hear him so 
diligently that I could have repeated some of 
his sermons with the very expression and ges- 
tures that he made use of—but not to mock him, 
for I was greatly in earnest. I held all he said 
for oracula and the divine word; and for what 
came from the pope I thought it was just the 
same as if it came from Christ himself.” 


At last, at Whitsuntide, in the year of 
Christ 1510, he, Tetzel, threatened that he 
would lay down the red crucifix and close the 
door of heaven, and put out the sun, and 
people would never again be able to buy for- 
giveness of sins and eternal life for so little 
money. “It could not be expected,” he 
said, ‘that as long as the world lasted a 
pope would ever offer such a favor again, 
and people would do well to think of their 
souls and those of their friends dead or alive. 
Now, was the day of salvation, the acceptable 
time.” 
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As even this warning did not bring in 
customers fast enough, placards were now 
posted about on the walls and church-doors, 
to say that Indulgences should be sold at a 
lower price than they had ever been before, 
in fact, at what the drapers’ shops in London 
call an ‘‘ awful sacrifice ;”’ and, moreover, at 
the bottom of the placard, to show the charit- 
able disposition of his holiness, the seller, 
were added the words, Pauperibus dentur 
gratis. ie the poor scholar, Myco- 
nius, who was then but indifferently provided 
with this world’s gear, thought his turn was 
come. He had been looking on somewhat 
longingly at these spiritual dainties, but had 
been prevented from investing in them any 
of his scanty portion of coin by the remem- 
brance of certain heretical opinions, ex- 
wma by his father, to the effect, that In- 

ulgences were merely “nets to fish up 
money from foolish people ;” that God would 
forgive our sins gratis if we earnestly prayed 
him to do so, and that forgiveness and sal- 
vation were not to be had for cash. 

His father had been no godless man, but 
had taught him in his childhood the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Creed, and enjoined him strictly to the duty 
of prayer; but, since then, Myconius had 
spent some years under other influences, “so 
that I remained in doubt whether I should 
believe my dear father, or the priests.” On 
the whole the priests had it ;—but, never- 
theless, this notion of their selling the re- 
mission of sins for money did still, to a cer- 
tain extent, stick in the throat of Frederick 
Mecum, and, therefore, did these words, 
“ Pauperibus gratis dentur, propter Deum,” 
rejoice him greatly, and when, three days 
afterwards, it was proclaimed that the cruci- 
fix was to be taken down,—and thus, as it 
were, the ladder to heaven cut away,—he 
screwed up his courage to present himself 
to the priests, and declaring himself a sinner, 
and also poor, requested that an Indulgence 
might be given him—* propter Deum.” 

“Tt was on the second day, about vesper 
time, that I went to the house of Hans Flock, 
where was Tetzel, and a great crowd of confess- 
ors and priests, and I spoke to them in the Latin 
tongue, and begged that, as I was poor, they 
would, according to the pope’s letter, grant me 
absolution of all my sins, without any reserve— 
etiam nullo casu reservato—and that gratis, and 
for God’s sake; and that they would give me 
the same in writing (literas testimoniales). Then 
the priests wondered much at my Latin speech 
—for at that time it was a rare thing, especially 
in young lads—and they went into the next 
room, where was the Commissioner Tetzel, and 
showed him my desire, and begged him to give 
me the Indulgence. After they had talked a 
long time with him, they came back to me, and 
said, ‘ Dear son, we have diligently made known 





your supplication to the commissarius, and he 
would willingly grant it, but he cannot; and, if 
he would, the indulgence would be null and of 
no effect, for he has showed us that it stands 
plainly written in the pope’s letter that only 
those shall partake of the merciful Indulgences 
and treasures of the Church, and of the.merits 
of Christ— qui porrigezrent manum adjutricem” 
—who shall put out a helping hand—that is, 
give money.’ They spoke to me in the German 
tongue, for there was no one among them who 
could put three Latin words together.” 


Hereupon Myconius ventured to point to 
the statement on the bills—of absolution 
gratis to poor applicants, by the express 
command of the pope,—ad mandatum Dom- 
int Pape proprium—and the priests went 
back again to Tetzel, and endeavored to per- 
suade him to the bargain, on the ground that 
Myconius was a clever young fellow, and de- 
sersd encouragement; but they could not 
pres. vith him, and returned once more to 
talk about the manum adjutricem. The sin- 
ful suppliant was, however, no less obstinate 
onhis side. He begged that they would not, 
for a few halfpence, cut off from salvation 
one to whom God and the pope were both 
inclined to show mercy ; but the priests still 
stood out for some trifle of coin, however 
small. Would he not give even a penny? 
Myconius replied that he had not got a pen- 
ny. A halfpenny then? No, he had not a 
farthing. The priests were sorely perplexed. 
Standing, as they did, in the position of 
shopmen to Commissarius Tetzel, what could 
they do? At last one of them bethought 
him of an expedient. He offered to give 
Myconius six pfennigs (value about one half- 
penny) from his own private exchequer, but 
the troublesome penitent was not to be got 
rid of in that way. He replied that, if he 
had been minded to buy, he could have sold 
a book, and so provided himself with the 
means, but that he desired expressly to have 
the remission gratis, for God’s sake, to whom 
and to Dominus the pope, they must answer 
it--that they had refused him salvation for 
the sake of six pfennigs ; and so, after a lit- 
tle more haggling, he went his way—minus 
the Indulgence, but comforting himself with 
the recollection of certain verses, that he had 
been in the habit of singing in the Church, 
wherein it was stated that God ‘ desireth not 
the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
should turn from his wickedness and live,” 
and that no mention was made of any money 
payment as a necessary condition. __ 

After this, one looks to find that the yoke 
of Tetzel & Co. is broken once for all ; but it 
is far from this. Myconius went away in no 
hilarious or mocking mood, but in a most 
sad and sorrowful one—“ quite dissolved and 
melted away in tears.” 
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* And when I came to my lodging, I went to 
my chamber, and I took the crucifix, that always 
stood on the table, and put it on a bench, and 
fell down before it on my knees, on the ground ; 
and I cannot describe how I felt then—the spirit 
of prayer and of grace which thou, my Lord 
God, didst pour out over me.” 


Myconius now felt, he says, that his whole 
heart was transformed—that he was weary 
of the world, and desired to live only to God, 
but he still believed that the way to do this 
was to enter aconvent. He had heard much 
of the great sanctity and purity of the lives 
of the monks—how they served God, day 
and night, with fasting and prayer, and were 





kept from all the evil of the world—and as 
his wish to obtain the consent of his parents 
had been overruled by his spiritual advisers, 
and treated as a sinful looking-back, after he 
had “ put his hand to the plough,” the result 
was that, “ On the 11th of July, 1510, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, Frederick Myconius 
parted with his friends with tears and bless- 
ings, at the gate of a Franciscan convent, 
and remained there till, some twelve years 
afterwards, its gates were burst open by the 
great storm that was raging all over Ger- 
many.” 

We shall look with interest to the appear- 
ance of M. Freytag’s second volume. 





THE TWO SICK MEN. 


In Europe two sick men doth dwell, 
Of whom there’s little hope ; 

The sultan one: as far from well 
The other is the pope. 

This wreck a triple crown, and that 
A royal turban wears ; 

Too weak the head in either hat 
To manage its affairs. 


The first has been a sufferer sad 
For many a weary day ; 
And loads of physic he has had 
To keep grim death at bay. 
The second ’gan to limp and reel 
Some dozen years ago, 
When his French doctor threw in steel ; 
Maintained his system so. 


Eruptions, here and there, about 
Each leper’s surface rage ; 
And either is wellnigh worn out 
By frequent hemorrhage. 
Yet their physician still declares 
That both must more be bled, 
And take more stecl, by which he swears, 
Exhibited with lead. 


The pope cries,“ Heathen friend, I see 
You’ve got my doctor too ; 

He hasn’t done much good to me, 
May he do more to you!” 

“« My Giaour,” the groaning Turk replies, 
“ We’re past physician’s skill ; 

To cure us if your doctor tries 
He’Il all the sooner kill.” 


Gone are both systems to decay, 
Effete old pope and Turk ! 

No constitution left have they 
Whereon the leech might work. 

Could they but break up quietly, 
And leave the world in peace, 

Blest would the dissolution be, 
And happy the release. 


—Punch. 





HOME,* GREAT HOME! 


(Respectfully dedicated to all admirers of that 
mighty medium.) 
TuroucH humbugs and fallacies though we 
may roam, 
Be they ever so artful, there’s no case like Home. 
With a lift from the spirits he’ll rise in the air 
(Though, as lights are put out first, we can’t 
see him there). 
Home, Home, great Home, 
There’s no case like Home! 


Of itself his accordion to play will begin 

(If you wont look too hard at the works hid 
within) ; 

Spirit hands, at his bidding, will come, touch, 
and go 

(But you mustn’t peep under the table, you 
know). 


Home, Home, great Home— 
There’s no case like Home! 
Spring-blinds will fly up or run down at his 
word 
(If a wire has been previously fixed to the cord). 
He can make tables dance and bid chairs stand 
on end 
(But, of course, it must be in the house of a 
friend). 
Home, Home, great Home! 
There’s no case like Home ! 


The spirits to Atm (howe’er others may hap) 
Have proved themselves worth something more 
than a rap; 
And a new age of miracles people may mark, 
(If they only consent to be kept in the dark). 
Home, Home, great Home— 
There’s no case like Home! 


* Such, it appears, is the true orthography of 
this gentleman’s name, whose flying exploits so far 
outdo those of Peter Wilkins. See * Facts Stranger 
than Fiction,’ Cornhill Magazine for August. 


—Punch. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
VOLS. V. AND VI.* 

THE merits and demerits of Mr. Froude 
as an historian are now pretty well estab- 
lished. His merits are picturesqueness, a 
clear and graceful, though somewhat effemi- 


nate style, and an insight into the varieties of 


character, especially of religious character, 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


as would not give his head for the polling, nor 
his beard for the washing ;? and withal ‘ very. 
courteous and gentle of demeanor, and of honest 
parentage.’ 
“ This man for his sins had been a great hater 
of the Prayer-Book, and a special doer in the 
| siege. He had saved life more than onee, but 
he had also taken life. ‘One Kingsmill, a tan- 
{ner of Chagford,’ was taken by the rebels with 
| a letter from the mayor to Lord Russell, and 


which gives him a great advantage in de- | brought before him for judgment The vicar 


scribing the complex religious movement of 
the Reformation. His demerits are a more 

than feminine fancifulness, and a more than | 
feminine lack of justice, a most unfortunate | 
proclivity to the use of sophistical argument | 
and literary artifices of every kind, an igno- 

rance of collateral subjects, such as law and 
political economy, necessary to the calling 
of an historian, and a still more fatal igno- 


i 


labored in his priestly calling to make his pris- 
oner arebel, and not succeeding, had hanged 
him on an elm-tree outside the west gate of the 
city. And now his own time was come. ‘It 
was pity of him,’ men thought, for he had fine 
gifts and a fine nature; but there was no help 
or it; Kingsmill’s death lay at his door; a 
court-martial found it there; and he accepted 
his fate like a gentleman. A beam was run out 
from St. Thomas’ church tower, from which 


rance (of which we shall presently give a |they swung him off into the air; and there 
striking example) of history other than that | Hooker saw him hanging in chains in ‘ his pop- 
of the particular country and period on which | ish apparel,’ ‘a holy water bucket and sprinklers, 


he is engaged. 

In the present volumes, comprchending | 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, his 
method as a narrator. has improved. He} 


| 


does not so often offend us by the intrusion | 


a sacring bell, and a pair of beads’ dangled 
about his body; and there he hung till the 
clothes rotted away, and the earrion crows had 
pecked him into a skeleton ; and down below in 
St. Thomas’ church order reigned, and a new 
vicar read the English liturgy.” 


of his own false philosophy and sentiment 
into the historical scenes which he often} The power of conducting a complex narra- 
brilliantly depicts. We do not observe that | tive clearly and with a masterly hand, Mr. 
he has had access to any new sources of in- | Froude has not yet acquired. He passes in 
formation by which much is added to the|a very confused way, and by very clumsy 
knowledge we previously possessed in Strype, | transitions, from diplomacy and the affairs 
Foxe, Burnet, and Tytler. But he under- | of the continent to English politics, and 
stands how to make interesting eventsdoubly | from religion to war, social subjects, or 
interesting by giving them with full details ; legislation. We doubt, indeed, whether any 
and if his minute accounts of a series of | one who had not read other histories of the 
death scenes and martyrdoms a little pall, | period would understand his. Thatremark- 
that is the fault of the subject rather than | able boy and by no means insignificant sov- 
of the writer. In spite of his exaggerated | ereign, Edward VI., almost drops out of the 
notion of the importance of governments, | narrative of his own reign. There are in- 
he does not fail to be, or at least to attempt | teresting particulars touching the mind ayd 
to be, the historian of the people; and his | character of the prince, which ought not to 
delineations of popular character have often be omitted if the work is to be a complete 


great vividness and great value. This is a 
good specimen :— 


history, not a series of dissertations. 


| Mr. Froude’s account of the reign of Ed- 

“An exccution at Exeter is more authentic bem VI “y ane ed by the desire to show 
and more characteristic of this time. Promi-|t#at every thing went wrong after the loss 
nent in the rebel army was Welsh, the vicar of of that perfect ruler and pattern of Christian 
St. Thomas’; a parish through which the rail-| Wisdom and moderation, Henry VII. A 
road passes by the river’s side in front of the town. | ruler who leaves anarchy behind him proves 
A worthy parish priest of the old type, Welsh | that, even if he has governed well himself, 
was at once a good believing Catholic, a stout! he has destroyed the sources of good gov- 
wrestler and cudgel-player, a famous shot with }ernment; and this is the general result and 
bow, crossbow, and handgun—‘a good wood- | moral of beneficent despotism. But the dis- 


» — ° °, , > ie . . . 
man and a hardy,’ who had brought down in his ‘orders of government in the reign of Edward 
day many a noble buck in the glens of Haldon, | 


and levelled, it is likely, many a ranger from | VI. ~ pete VIE “— _ ype peng 
Powderham with his quarterstaff ; ‘such a one | 78" OF +tenry 1, ihe whole nest of in- 
| triguers and conspirators had been trained 
P Dea roa gy bg the rs a raat in the dark, bloody, and rapacious councils 
ne Meath o LUZaA0Eth. yvames Anthony Frouae, | " , oy ; 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols, | f Henry for the part they played in the 
V. and VJ. London: John W. Parker and Son, | councils of his successor. Ihe debasement 
West Strand. 1860. | of the coin was a continuation of the fraud 
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which, when committed by the government 
of Henry, is styled by Mr. Froude “a tempo- 
‘rary loan from the mint,” and “a proceeding 
not distinguishable, except in form, from the 
suspension of specie payments in 1797.” 
The social sufferings and disturbances were 
the result, in great measure, of the reckless 
and barbarous destruction of the monasteries, 
and expulsion of their inmates, in the pre- 
vious reign; and the insurrections in Nor- 
folk and the west had their prototype in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. It requires some as- 
surance, after applauding the destruction 
’ of the monasteries, to denounce the abolition 
of “institutions which Catholic piety had 
bequeathed for the support of the poor.” It 
also requires some assurance, after justifying 
the execution of Fisher and More, and the 
Charter House monks, for refusing the oath 
of supremacy, to complain that ‘ the creed 
of a thousand years was made a crime by 
a doctrine of yesterday.” We know Mr. 
Froude has arrived at the conviction that 
the monastery lands were all “ melted down 
into cannon ;” otherwise we might ask him 
under what régime the taste of Edward’s 
ministers for church plunder was acquired. 
And turning to foreign policy, if the attacks 
of Somerset on Scotland only “ renewed the 
old lease of enmity,” we should like to know 
what better effect attended the reckless raids 
and burnings in the reign of Henry VIII. 

“Tf it be unlawful for a Catholic council 
to enlarge the dogmatic system of Christian- 
ity, no more can it be permitted to a local 
church to impose upon the judgment a series 
of intricate assertions on theological subtle- 
ties which the most polemical divines will 
not call vital, or on questions of public and 
peat morality, where the conscience should 

e the only guide.” This is the judgment 
passed by Mr. Froude on the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of Edward VI. His judgment on 
the Six Articles of Henry VIIL., with their 
attendant pains and penalties, was that ‘in 
this great matter of religion, in which to be 
right is the first condition of being right in 
any thing—not variety of opinion, but unity 
—not the equal license of the wise and fool- 
ish to choose their belief, but an ordered 
harmony, where wisdom prescribes a law to 
ignorance, is the rule which reasonable men 
should most desire for themselves and for 
mankind.” 

Mr. Froude has a low opinion of the Pro- 
tector Somersct, and sneers at his attempt 
to introduce a milder and more tolerant 
policy than that of Henry VIII. Mr. Tytler 

as been led by a very careful examination 
of the evidence, to the conviction that in his 
first as well as in his second fall, Somerset 
was the innocent victim of a conspiracy 
among his personal rivals; whereupon Mr. 


Tytler receives a sharp rebuke from Mr. 
Frdude. “It would be well if historians 
could bring themseives to believe that states- 
men may be influenced, and at times. have 
been influenced, by other feelings than per- 
sonalambition or rivalry.” Mr. ‘Tytler might 
perhaps have replied that it was as genial 
and charitable in him to maintain Somerset’s 
innocence as it is in Mr. Froude to maintain 
his guilt. However, at the end of the same 
volume, Mr. Froude says of Northumber- 
land, Somerset’s chief antagonist, that ‘he 
was not a man to have hesitated, if: the ac- 
celeration of Edward’s death had been im- 
portant to him, to take him off by poison.” 
The truth is, Mr. Froude’s pictures are often 
worth much, his judgments are worth abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Next in intensity to his ridiculous fond- 
ness for Henry VIII. is his ridiculous spite 
against Cardinal Pole, whom he attacks with 
the fury of an Irishwoman falling on the en- 
emy of “her man.” Foxe and Burnet both 
acquit Pole of any active share in the Marian 
persecutions, with the chief guilt of which 
Mr. Froude labors by every artifice to load 
him. Foxe, who was not likely to lie in fa- 
vor of a cardinal, says, ‘‘ Concerning the 
which cardinal, although it cannot be denied 
by his acts and writings but that he was a 
professed enemy, and no otherwise to be re- 
puted but for a papist; yet again it is to be 
supposed that he was not of the bloody and 
cruel sort of papists, as may appear not only 
by staying the rage of this bishop (Bonner), 
but also by the solicitous writing and long 
letters written to Cranmer : also, by the com- 
plaints of certain papists accusing him to the 
pope to be a bearer with heretics, and by the 
pope’s letters sent to him upon the same, 
calling him up to Rome, and setting Friar 
Peto in his place, had not Queen Mary, by 
special entreaty, kept him out of the pope’s 
danger. All which letters I have, if need be, 
to show.” ‘The evidence of Foxe is excellent 
when it is given against Sir Thomas More, 
but we presume it is worthless when given, . 
with an offer to produce the documents, in 
favor of that “ hysterical dreamer,” the “ig- 
noble” Cardinal Pole. Let us earnestly rec- 
ommend Mr. Froude to procure Ranke’s 
Popes, which he will find a very readable 
book, and which will show him what Pole 
really was. He must have begun to suspect 
the soundness of his own description, when 
he found Pole deposed from the legateship, 
on suspicion of heresy, by the fanatical and 
persecuting Paul IV. 

We find in Mr. Froude (vol. vi. p. 405) 
the following note on a draft letter of Pole’s, 
one of those “solicitous writings ” to Cran- 
mer to which Foxe alludes :— 





“The letter contains another illustration of 
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Pole’s habit of mind. ‘There was never spirit- 
ual man,’ he says, ‘put to execution according 
to the order of the laws of the realm but he was 
first by the canon laws condemned and degrad- 
ed; whereof there be as many examples afore 
the time of breaking the old order of the realm 
these last years, as hath been delinquents. Let 
the records be seen. And specially this is not- 
able of the Bishop of ——, which, being impris- 
oned for high treason, the king would not pro- 
ceed to his condemnation and punishment afore 
he had the pope’s bull given him. . . .” 

“ The historical argument proceeded smoothly 
up to the name, which, however, was not and is 
not to be found. Pole was probably thinking of 
Archbishop Scrope, who, however, unfortunately 
for the argument, was put to death without the 
Pope’s sanction.—Draft of a Letter from Cardi- 
nal Pole to Cranmer: Harleian MSS. 417.” 


Any one who had read the history of Eng- 
land as carefully as Mr. Froude ought to 
have read it, would be able to fill the blank 
in Mr. Pole’s draft with the name of Merks, 
Bishop of Carlisle, who was condemned to 
death for high treason under Henry IV. 
The king called on the pope to degrade the 
bishop previously to his execution. The 
pope demurred, and the delay gave time 
for the king’s anger to cool, and saved the 
bishop’s life. There can be little doubt that 
* this case and its result were in Pole’s mind. 
The name had escaped his memory after a 
long absence from England and English 
chronicles and records. We should rather 
like to see the rest of this document, and we 
impatiently await the day when Mr. Froude’s 
documentary evidence generally shall, ac- 
cording to the promise in the preface to his 
first volume, be given to the world. 

We may mention at the same time, an- 
other instance of Mr. Froude’s anxiety to 
run down: Pole, which we chance to have 








noticed in turning over one of his previous 
volumes. In vol. iii. p. 25, occurs the fol-- 
lowing passage :— 


“ He (Pole) studied industriously at Paris and 
at Padua, acquiring, as he believed, all knowl- 
edge which living teachers could impart to him; 
and he was himself so well satisfied with the re- 
sult, that at the mature age of thirty-six he could 
describe himself to Henry as one who although a 
young man, ‘ had long been conversant with old: 
men ; had long judged the eldest man that lived 
too young for him to learn wisdom from.’ Many 
ambitious youths have experienced the same opin- 
ion of themselves ; few have ventured on so con- 
fident an expression of it.”’ 


In the note Mr. Froude cites Pole to Henry 
VIII.: Strype’s Memorials, vol. ii. p. 305, 
Turning to Strype, we read :— 


“Peradventure your Gr. wil think I speak 
like a yong man, I cannot deny but that lam 
that yong man, that have of long time been 
conversant with old men ; that have long judged 
the Eldest that liveth [;] at these days too young 
for me to learn wisdom of, that have learned of all 
antiquity, of the most antient, that ever were afore 
me, §& of my time hath had most acquaintance, 
and most longest conversation with those that have 
been the flowers of wisdom in our time. Which I 
have sought in al places ; and most enjoyed that 
wisdom of any yong man of my time. So that 
if I were a stock, I must needs know somewhat.’ 


The letter is one in which Pole excuses him- 
self for writing against the king’s ecclesias- 
tical innovations; and the passage, if fairly 
given, is rather an appeal to the authority 
of great teachers than an expression of self- 
conceit. The concluding words distinctly 
rebut the more invidious construction. Per- 
haps somewhat loose and prejudiced “ habits 
of mind” are not confined to the controver- 
sial opponents of Henry VIII. 





“Henry Hupson, the Navigator: The Origi- 
nal Documents in which his Career is Recorded, 


igator for the first time. The introduction is a 
masterly piece of geographical criticism, extend- 





Collected, partly Translated, and Annotated, | ing to two hundred and twenty piges, in which 
with an Introduction by G. M. Asher, LL.D.,” | the value of the materials collected is discussed 
is the title of a volume just issued by the Hak-| and the true objects and methods of the early 
luyt Socicty as the second of this year’s publica- | voyages of discovery pointed out. Due praise is 
tions. It is of the greatest interest to American | given to the New York Historical Society, from 
readers, and to those of New York especially, | whose transactions great assistance has been de 





bringing together from various scattered sources, 
in Dutch, Latin, and English, all the narratives 
and fragments that relate to this illustrious nay- 
‘ 


rived. ‘The volumceis illustrated with two beauti- 
ful fac-simlies of Hudson’s maps of his Kast and 
West voyages. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
COLDS. 

Tur long winter that has at last given 
way to a few bright days of ‘pring has left 
behind it a rich heritage of colds and coughs. 
Six months of consecutive bad’ weather— 
when it snowed if it did not rain, and when 
damp fogs were only exchanged for sleet 
east winds—have acted in a very natural, 
but very unpleasant, manner on the frames 
not only of the old and young, but of the 
middle-aged and the strong. The sunshine 
which, in the last few days, nas brought out 
the lilacs and horse-chestnuts, does not tell 
quite so rapidly on the human body as on 
trees, and many a spectator of the green 
fields and the laughing face of nature has 
had his pleasure very greatly interfered with 
by the result which the days of bleak land- 
scape and ungenial skies have produced on 
him. The Derby Day was a perfect day for 
the strong and the hearty, but the breeze 
was quite sufficient to make many among the 
thousands who thronged to Epsom feel that 
they could not afford to forget what they 
had gone through in the winter. Never, per- 
haps, was there a time when so much slight 
illness lingered on to spoil the pleasure of 
fine weather, and colds, which are always to 
be reckoned among the minor miseries of 
life, have had a little more than their usual 
effect in spoiling the full enjoyment of inno- 
cent happiness. 

Colds are indeed among the most com- 
plete illustrations of the way in which minor 
miseries act. They especially make us feel 
the imperfection of human things, and bring 
home to us that we are in a state of proba- 
tion. Serious illnesses cut us altogether off 
from the busy and the happy world around 
us, and when we suffer under them we no 
longer take part, even in imagination, in the 
occupations and pleasures most familiar to 
us. Buta cold does not generally prevent 
us from doing our ordinary work, or visiting 
scenes of amusement—it only makes us fret- 
ful and stupid, renders labor a nuisance, and 
takes off the zest of pleasure. While build- 
ing our castles in the air and thinking of the 
nice things which we hope are in store for 
us, we are sensible that the reality cannot 
be equal to the dream, and that an inevitable 
shortcoming will reduce us to the mixed 
standard of mortal felicity. We know this 
vaguely, but if we come to reflect on it, we 
find that the one great standing cause of 
this departure from the ideal in real life, is 
the liability of our frames to take cold. We 
instinctively recollect how many times we 
had this weight to carry in running the race 
wejsct before our fancy. Almost all the great 
pleasures that man in civilized society is fit- 
ted to enjoy are bound up with a probability of 


taking cold. The three pleasures of tivilized 
life in which the civilized man has most im- 
proved on the savage, while both retain the 
same rudimentary basis of pleasure, are love- 
making, cookery, and art. In all these lines 
of thought and action the civilized man is 
likely to take cold, and feels the effect of the 
cold bitterly when he has taken it. The say- 
age rushes straight to the squaw he fancies, 
throws himself into her arms, and there is 
an end of his simple love-making. The civ- 
ilized man feels the first pulsation of an 
electric affinity to a young woman who is 
divided from him by an intricate defence of 
habits, artifices, modesty, and dress. He 
walks with her, rides with her, sits at an 
open window with her, perhaps gets very rash 
and goes to a pic-nic with her. At no stage 
is his happiness secure and unalloyed ; for at 
any moment he may take cold, and then he 


‘is too stupid to give or receive the faint en- 


joyment of his long approaches. The kid 
roasted on the embers of the savage has 
given place to the entrée and entremet of his 
polished descendant, but a savage seldom 
has a cold to interfere with his relish for a 
half-charred carcase, whereas the mere touch 
of a damp newspaper has been known to 
throw the fastidious inhabitant of modern 
dining-rooms into a state wholly incapacitat- 
ing him to distinguish between one sauce 
and another. Then the large buildings, the 
heat and the heavy atmosphere that are nec- 
essarily to be encountered in all the greater 
display of art, are notoriously so serious as 
to diminish very considerably the triumph 
which the human mind would otherwise 
have claimed for itself for the invention of 
operas and picture galleries. Colds even 
stand between us and the appreciation of 
the highest things. By some fatality almost 
all churches are so constructed that there is 
one stream of cold air blowing on the nape 
of the neck and another about the level of 
the ankles. This necessarily disturbs de- 
| votion. It is impossible that the attention 
|should not wander while the chill thus pro- 
duced is working its way, and the mind is 
led all the more to fix itself on the coming 
misery because the signs of colds alread 
well established in other people are muc 
more frequent and demonstrative in church 
than elsewhere. Persons who cough mod- 
erately at home bark like watch-dogs at 
church; and during the sermon, unless it 
happens to be very interesting, the use of 
the pocket-handkerchief is incessant. | 
Colds also act in a curious way as tests 
of virtuous resolves. No virtuous resolve is 





‘more frequently made and more frequently 
| broken than that of getting up in the morn- 
jing. For, after a few mornings of success, 
|a cold comes; and then what is the virtuous’ 
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person to do? Some people would point 
to the lives of ascetics, and of those who 
habitually and professedly deny themselves, 
and say that it would be absurd to suppose 
a zealous monk would miss matins on ac- 
count of a cold, and that an ordinary lay- 
man of high purpose and strong will may 
certainly do what a monk does. But the 
object of the two is different; and so a cold 
comes to them with a different force and 
meaning. The aim of the monk is to be 
ascetic; and therefore the more he gets up 
with a bad cold on him the more successful 
he is. But the aim of the virtuous layman 
is to do some work which he thinks neces- 
sary or useful. He may carry this work for- 
ward by getting up in spite of his cold, or 
he may only impede it. There isa sort of 
accident as to which way perseverance will 
turn out. We are apt to have all the anec- 
dotes on one side. Storics abound showing 
how this and that eminent man was accus- 
tomed to sit down steadily to his work at 
four every morning, whether he had a cold 
or not. But we never hear stories of men 
who, having persevered one day too long in 
getting up with a cold, have been laid up for 
aweck. There is a constant struggle going 
on between the good and bad influences of 
comfort which ought to be acknowledged. 
If a man who has purposed getting up and 
working two hours before breakfast wakes 
with a slight cold, and so determines to lie 
in bed, he loses two hours’ work, and the 
opportunity of winning a victory over him- 
self. ‘This is the debit side of the entry, but 
there is a credit side. For he would prob- 
ably have worked very badly if he had forced 
himself to labor in spite of the reluctance of 
his body, and he would have been less efii- 
cient throughout the day. Now, if work is 
done, it ought to be well done; and, if a man 
can do more and better work by lying in bed 
for two hours and working for six than he 
could if he had got up with a cold on him 
and worked for eight hours, his work at least 
loses by the tenacity of his resolution. It 
is true that the strength of his will is in- 
creased, but we cannot afford to be always 
cultivating our strength of will at the ex- 
pense of the excellence of our work. Where 
are we to stop? It would cultivate our 
strength of will if we wrote all our corre- 
spondence while standing on one leg, but our 
friends would probably find that our letters 
were short, abrupt, and uneasy. It is true 
that there are some men who would lose 
®ery little by perseverance. The cold would 
“ off, and the next morning they would 
e well, and the principle and habit of work 


would be more strongly fixed in them than 
ever. But this is a part of the good luck 
which always carries some individuals to the 





surface on the current of life. Ifa band of 
ten officers go through a pestilential swamp, 
nine, perhaps, will die, while one will escape 
and will receive rapid promotion, But, un- 
less people are in the circumstances and of 
the character to strain fortune in their be- 
half, and to take for granted they shall have 
exceptional good luck, they may reasonably 
pause before they run the unnecessary haz- 
ard of stopping their industry which the 
chance of an increasingly bad cold must en- 
tail. We cannot pretend to lay down any 
rule, but we feel quite safe in advising any 
one who wakes with a cold to get up at once 
if he means to get up; for, if he is of a reflec- 
tive turn, and once hesitates, he will find it 
such a very knotty point to decide whether 
he ought to get up or not, that he will toa 
certainty lie in bed. 

There is also another way in which colds 
make us feel the limitations of earthly happi- 
ness. They necessarily infuse an unromantic 
element into friendship and love. People 
with colds are generally more or less of bores 
to those whom they live with, and they nec- 
essarily exhibit their less ideal and poetical 
side. No one can pretend that a mistress 
with a running rheum is as charming as she 
otherwise would be, or that the dearest friend 
is as agreeable as usual if he is barking and 
wheezing all the time that he is speaking. 
Little things like this do not really diminish 
love or friendship. Substantially, brothers 
and sisters love each other as tenderly, are 
as ready to help each other, encourage each 
other, and defend each other, in all the great 
concerns of life, whether one of the party has 
or has not a cold. But, at the same time, 
when the sufferer goes quietly off to bed, his 
or her absence is felt as a relief, and treated 
as a cause of common rejoicing. This must 
be so inreallife. Wecannot keep up, under 
all circumstances and at all moments, to the 
height whither the enthusiasm of affection 
carries us at special times, when nothing oc- 
curs to damp our ardor, and we give free 
play to the fancy. Still, unless substantial 
affection was entertained, the nuisance of at- 
tending on a person with a bad cold might 
be so poignantly felt that all kindly feeling 
might vanish away. A cold, therefore, may 
be used very advantageously as an instru- 
ment of discovery by those who are in doubt 
as to the real state of their affections. If a 
lover has a misgiving that he is being carried 
away by good looks or the pleasures of in- 
timate companionship, he may go far to sat- 
isfy himself as to the depth of his passion by 
waiting till his mistress has a cold. If heis 
not dismayed at finding her in a sniffy, stupid 
state, he may entertain a te confi- 
dence that i.- is attached to her with that 
sober and reasonable kind of attachment 
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which promises to make their union rich in | noticing that there is a large field in. human 
quiet, moderate, and sensible enjoyment. _| affairs to which exactly the same remark ap- 

It is the peculiarity of minor miseries that’ plies. We are constantly kept straight in 
knowing them to be minor miseries does not life, and prevented from getting too imagina- 
in the least help us to bear them. There is tive, by things which are very rea!, but which 
no philosophy connected with colds. Serious | are of too small a nature to set the imagina- 
illnesses are full of instruction—they incul-| tion at work. If they were not very decid- 
cate resignation, and remind us that we are! edly felt, they would not make us more in 
passing on to another world. But no one| harmony with the actual condition of things 
thinks of being resigned to a cold or making | in which we are placed ; and if they were not 
a profitable use of it. Even tract writers, | of a small nature, we should make them the 
who can get honey out of almost any flower, | starting-point for fresh sallies of fancy and 
never see any lesson ina cold. We are not| reflection. Perhaps an optimist philosopher 
aware that colds have ever been brought into! might show that in the economy of this 
a religious novel, although few evils are too| world the influence of colds plays a consid- 
small for the microscopic range of the au-| erable part. But this piece of wisdom would 
thors of that ‘kind of literature. We do not| be barren. For those who have got colds 
see why the contest in Bridget’s mind whether | are not to be deluded into liking them by dis- 
she ought to blow her nose at the risk of in- | covering that a philosophy of colds might be 
commoding her aunt and the rector during | derived from the very fact of their having no 
an interesting conversation should not be/ philosophy attached to them: and those who 
made the theme of some very pretty analyt-| have not got colds despise so contemptible 
ical writing. But, as a matter of fact, colds | a malady too heartily to think of turning to 








are considered to be out of the bounds of do-| use the possibility of suffering from it. A 


mestic philosophy. This is because they are 
at once small things and prosaic. Itis worth 


| 
ido nothing more than smile faintly and bear 


cold cannot be idealized, and the victim can 


it. 





Remepy ror Hawarrn Deceneracy.—We 
notice by our latest files of Sandwich Island pa- 
pers that the Board of Education are urging a 
more universal introduction of the English lan- 
guage into the public schools of the kingdom, 
as a means of counteracting the present lament- 
able process of decay which is going on among 
the Hawaiian people. The Hawaiians having 
no literature, with no probability of ever having 
any, their children, when they have learned to 
read, write, and cipher in their native language, 
have exhausted tlie intellectual resources of the 
race. ‘Their education ceases at the very thres- 
hold of knowledge, because their own language 
does not afford them the means of higher and 
ennobling intellectual culture. Another great 
hindrance to the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of the people is the fact that the veriest 
household words of the language are laden with 
impurities. A literature based on such a lan- 
guage would of course afford but little aid in 
encouraging the growth of purity of thought and 
action in a people just emerging from a state of 
barbarism. 

These two great hindrances to the elevation 
of the native race, a meagre literature and the 
impurity of the native language, can only be re- 
moved by the education of the people of the 
English tongue, which has already been intro- 
duced to some extent into the schools and col- 
leges of the islands. The movement to make 
the English the sole medium of education meets 
with favor among the intelligent friends of the 


Hawaiian race, and it is to be hoped that it may 
prove successful in staying the declension of this 
interesting people.—Journal. 





“IT BODES HIM GOOD.” 

“ The shameful wrong which has so many years 
been done to an English gentleman, the BARoN DE 
Bopr, isagain to be brought before Parliament, 
and must eventually be redressed.’’—Daily Paper. 
Wiru just indignation one’s fit to explode, 
When one reads of the case of the Baron DE 

Bone, 
To whom this dishonest old country has owed 
For years as much tin as you’d find in a lode. 
His claim is undoubted, as oft hath been showed, 
And proved by each treaty, each law, and each 


code ; 
Yet the twaddling Obstructive and Barnacle toad 
Resists him in every conceivable mode, 
And Circumlocution has jeeringly crowed 
At every fresh obstacle thrown in his road. 
; Such treatment might almost to lunacy goad, 
But that patience and courage the Baron has 
stowed 
In his vessel, which one day will surely be towed 
Into port, with a cargo of bullion to load, 
While his foes look as blue as if painted with 
woad. 
The seeds of success have been carefully sowed, 
And one of these days shall the harvest be mowed, 
Meantime Jr. Punch has indited this Ode, 
And bids the official Obstractives be blowed, 





And pay up the claims of brave Baron pre Bong. 
—Punch. 
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THE SANDHILLS OF JUTLAND.* | 
| 


Ir is not alone the little world of pina 
fores and short frocks that will receive pleas- | 
ure from the announcement of another col- | 
lection of Hans Christian Andersen’s stories | 
being translated for taeir benefit. His tales 
are familiar in almost every household, and | 
welcome to every age; for there are none of | 
precisely the same character, and certainly 
they stand unrivalled for delicate humor and | 
gentle wisdom. They do not resemble our 
own inimitable nursery classics or the ele- 
gant fairy burlesques of Madame d’Aulnoy ; | 
nor is there more than a gossamer affinity | 
between them and the wonderful Kinder und 


Hausmihichen of the Brothers Grimm, the 'Th 


Russian Popular Tales, or the more recently 
published Yales from the Norse. The ap- 
preciation of the beauty of external nature, 
a sympathy that renders the whole of the 
inanimate world vocal, invests the humblest 
insect with interest, and alike endows dumb 
creatures with power to tell their past and 
express their passions—is characteristic of 
the German mind, and is never absent from 
Hans Christian Andersen. After their fash- 
ion, all nations have endowed nature with 
life, and the conspicuous differences that 
present themselves, even in fairy stories, are 
very remarkable. The observation of natu- 
ral facts, and their treatment—idealization 
or otherwise—may be likened to straws float- 
ing on the surface which mark the current of 
the stream. To be able to write for children 
is one of the most enviable, and by no means 
the most inconsiderable of gifts. The in- 
tense, all-absorbing way in which a child 
lives, as it were, on the very breath of the 
story-teller, all eyes and ears, and, when 
older, reads and rereads its loved book, is 

n artless homage which no one would dis- 
dain. ‘True, the critical element is still un- 
developed, and literary merit is as unappre- 
ciated as unperceived ; but it is impossible 
to write well for children without feeling 
childlike, and to invent good children’s tales 





the writcr must have a very vivid fancy and 
a very pure mind. Hans Andersen’s im- 
agination is a fountain always bubbling over 
with fancies bright and fresh as the spark- 
ling spray. Those who know his Méhrchen 
will not suspect us of over-praise. The 
humor of the Swineherd might escape a 





child, but dull must be the mind insensible 
to the fascinations of “the Ugly Young | 
Duck,” or the story of Kay and Gerda. To/| 
analyze the Sandhills of Jutland would be | 
alike ungracious and useless, but the source 
of much of our pleasure in reading these | 
tales is not difficult to discover or unprofit- 

* The Sand-hiils of Jutland. By Hans Christian | 
Andersen, Author of “ The Improvisatore,” oe. 
London: Bentley. 1860. 


able to indicate. The principal charm lies 
in the author’s quaint humor, generous feel- 
ing, and religious sentiment—which, to- 
gether with a lively fancy and exuberant 
love of nature, make a remarkable combina- 
tion of qualifications. There is something 
very impressive in the air of enjoyment with 
which the most absurd facts are narrated as 
if they were matter of every-day occurrence, 
and the most ingenious notions and incon- 


'gruons elements brought together with per- 


fect unconsciousness of originality. Apoph- 
thegms come queerly from the bill of a bird, 
and musty axioms get quite an original 
twist when solemnly enunciated by a mouse, 
ere is a female stork, a very Mrs. Poyser 
of the feathered race, who wears herself out 
with hatching eggs, never gets thanks, and 
gives vent to her feelings by saying very 
sharp things that hit more than stork ioibles. 
“ Thou layest gold, aud I lay eggs,” said the 
seailletasthet. ‘but thou layest only once, 
and I lay every year. But neither of us 
gets any thanks, which is very vexatious.” 
“One knows, however, that one has done 
one’s duty,” said the stork-father. ‘ But 
that can’t be hung up to be seen and lauded; 
and if it could be, fine words butter no pars- 
nips ”—so they flewaway. We cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of making the follow- 
ing extract from the “ Mud King’s Daugh- 
ter,” relating to the above-mentioned stork 
couple :— 


“The storks had built their nest upon the 
roof of this dwelling. The female stork sat 
upon her eggs, and felt certain they would be all 
hatched. 

“One evening the male stork remained out 
very long, and when he came home he looked 
rumpled and flurried. 

“«T have something terrible to tell thee,’ he 
said to the female stork. 

«Thou hadst better keep it to thyself,’ said 
she. ‘Remember I am sitting upon the eggs: 
a fright might do me harm, and the eggs might 
be injured.’ 

«Dut it must be told thee,’ he replied. ‘She 
has come here—the daughter of our host in 
Egypt. She has ventured the long journey up 
hither, and she is lost.’ 

“«« She who is of the fairies’ race? Speak, 
then! Thou knowest that I cannot bear sus- 
pense while I am sitting.’ 

“¢ Know, then, that she belicved what the 
doctors said, which thou didst relate tome. She 
believed that the bog-plants up here could cure 
her invalid father ; and she has flown hither, in 
the magic disguise of a swan, with the two other 
swan princesses, who every year come hither to 
the north to bathe and renew their youth. She 
has come, and she is lost.’ 

“«Thou dost spin the matter out so long,’ 
muttered the female stork, ‘ the eggs will be quite 
cooled. I cannot bear suspense just now.’ 

“**T will come to the point,’ replied the male.” 
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Who but Andersen would think of mak- 
ing a story about such an eminently unro- 
mantic article as the neck of a bottle seen 
outside a garret window in the sunshine, in- 
verted, with a cork below, and fastened to 
an old dented bird-cage? An old maid is 
standing by the open window giving chick- 
weed to her linnet. The bottle-neck speaks 
inwardly and murmurs its experience, so we 
learn how much it went through before be- 
coming an ignoble fragment. We are told 
how it remembers the blazing smelt-furnace 
where it was blown into life, feeling remark- 
ably warm, and then placed with a regiment 
of brothers and sisters all of a row. Here 
the author contrives to point a little moral 
in his own quaint fashion, about bottles, 
‘some of which were blown into champagne 
bottles, others into ale bottles; and that 
made a difference, since out in the world an 
ale bottle may contain the costly Lacryme 
Christi, and a champagne bottle may be 
filled with blacking; but what they were 
born to every one can see by their shape, so 
that noble remains noble, even with black- 
ing in it.” Our bottle’s first purchaser was 
a furrier’s daughter, who took it to an al 
fresco party, filled with good wine, labelled 
‘“‘best quality.” “It was,” slyly observes 
Andersen, “as if it had t&ken its first aca- 
demic degree.” In the greenwood it was 
drained to the health of the betrothed pair, 
the furrier maiden and the young sailor, who 
drank to his return home, and wedding within 
a year andaday. The bottle is thrown into 
the rushes, but peasant children find and 
take it to their mother. She fills it with 
some bitter stomachic, and gives it, with her 
blessing, to her sailor-boy before his depar- 
ture; so the bottle goes to sea to board the 
Peter Jansen, the mate of which is betrothed 
to the furrier’s daughter. A storm arises— 
the young mate writes a few words on a slip 
of paper, together with his bride’s, his own, 
and the ship’s name—thrusts the note into 
the bottle, corks it tightly, and throws it into 
the raging sea. “The ship sank—the crew 
sank—but the bottle skimmed the waves like 
a sea-fowl. It had a heart then—the letter 
of love within it.” Fora year it drifts, till 
it is tired of drifting—then reaches a foreign 
shore, where people know it has been cast 
overboard, but the writing they cannot de- 
cipher. It becomes illegible from frequent 
examination by strangers, and remains a 
mystery. Twenty ‘fever pass away, whilst 
the bottle lies neglected in a dusty corner. 
At last, filled with seeds, the bottle goes a 
journey—where it cannot tell, being covered 
over with paper. Its next use is to hold a 
light in an illuminated tea-garden, where it 
has such a pleasant time, and forgets the 
dreary days up in the loft, “‘and it is good 








to be able to forget.” The bottle. goes up 
in a balloon, and gets its neck rok by 
being thrown by the aeronaut, after drink- 
ing the health of the crowd below. ‘It cast 
summersaults, felt so young and buoyant. 
It was half full of wine, but not long. What 
a trip that was!” An old maid happens to 
pick up the neck—all that remains of the 
bottle after its trip. We are told that 
“souvenirs of happier hours are never for- 
gotten, even when one becomes a very old 
maid.” ‘But she did not recognize the 
bottle, and it did not recognize her. So it 
is we wear out of each other’s knowledge in 
this world until people meet again as these 
two did.” 

“The Girl who trod upon Bread” is a 
most fantastic story ; “ Waldemar Daae and 
his Daughters,” a kind of legend told by the 
wind. ‘Olé, the Watchman of the Tower,” 
is very amusing with his shrewd sayings and 
cheery manner :— 


‘He had come of a good stock ; some people 
even said that he was the son of a Conferentsraad 
{a Danish title], or might have been that. He 
had studied, had been a teacher’s assistant, as- 
sistant clerk in the church; but these situations 
had not done much for him. At one time he 
lived at the chief clerk’s, and was to have bed 
and board free. He was then young, and some- 
what particular about his dress, as 1 have heard. 
He insisted on having his boots polished and 
brushed with blacking, but the head clerk would 
only allow grease; and this was a cause of dis- 
sension between them. ‘The one talked of stin- 
giness, the other talked of foolish vanity. The 
blacking became the dark foundation of enmity, 
and so they parted; but what he had demanded 
fiom the clerk he also demanded from the world 
—real blacking ; and he always got its substitute, 





grease ; so he turned his back upon all mankind, 
and became a hermit. Buta hermitage coupled 
with a livelihood is not to be had in the midst 
of a large city, except up in the steeple of a 
church. Thither he betook himself, and smoked 
his pipe in solitude. He looked up, and he looked 
down; reflected: according to his fashion upon 
all he saw, and alt he did not see—on what he 
read in books, and what he read in himself. 

“TI often lent him books, good books; and 
people can converse about these, as everybod 
knows. *He did not care for fashionable Englis 
novels, he said, nor for French ones e¢ither—they 
were all too frivolous. No, he liked biographies, 
and books that relate to the wonders of nature. 
I visited him at least once a year, generally im- 
mediately after the New Year. He had then 
always something to say that the peculiar period 
suggested to his thoughts.” 


On one occasion he talked about “the wild 
host to Amager : ”— 








“‘The witches’ journey on broomsticks is well 
| known—that takes place on St. John’s night, 
jand to Bloksberg. But we have also the wild 
| host, here at home and in our own time which 
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goes to Amager every New Year’s eve. All 
the bad poets and poetesses, newspaper writers, 
musicians, and artists of all sorts, who come be- 
fore the public, but make no sensation—those, 
in short, who are very mediocre—ride, on New 
Year’s eve, out to Amager: they sit astride on 
their pencils or quill pens. Steel pens don’t 
answer, they are too stiff. I see this troop, as I 
have said, every New Year’s eve. I could name 
most of them, but it is not worth while to get 
into a scrape with them ; they do not like people 
to know of their Amager flight upon quill pens. 
I have a kind of a cousin, who is a fisherman’s 
wife, and furnishes abusive articles to three pop- 
ular periodicals she says she has becn out there 
as an invited guest. She has described the whole 
affair. Half that she says, of course, are lies, 
but part might be true. When she was there 
they commenced with a song; each of the visitors 
had written his own song, and each sang his own 
composition: they all performed together, so it 
was a kind of ‘cats’ chorus.’ Small groups 
marched about, consisting of those who labor at 
improving that gift which is called ‘the gift of 
the gab :’ they had their own shrill songs. Then 
came the little drummers, and those who write 
without giving their names—that is to say, whose 
grease is imposed on people for blacking; then 
there were the executioners, and the puffers of 
bad wares. In the midst of all the merriment, 
as it must have been, that was going on, shot up 
from a pit a stem, a tree, a monstrous flower, a 
large toadstool, and a cupola. These were the 
Utopian productions of the honored assembly, 
the entire amount of their offerings to the world 
during the past year. Sparks flew from these 
various objects; they were the thoughts and 
ideas which had been borrowed or stolen, which 
now took wings to themselves, and flew away 
as if by magic. 
more, which, though laughable, was too mali- 
cious for me to repeat,” 

“Children’s Prattle” is an account of a 
child’s party, where, parrot-like, they mimic 
the follics of their parents. One child calis 
herself a “court child,” as her father was 
a kammerjunker, which she thought mon- 
strously grand. She informed the others 
that she was born (well-born, she meant); 
that when people were not “born” they 
could never be anybody; and that, however 
much they might read, however clever and 
industrious they might be, if they were not 
“born,” they would never become great. 
And those whose names end in sen, she con- 
tinued, are all low people, and can never be 
of any consequence in the world. Other 
children try to establish their dignity :— 

“But on the outside of the half-open door 
stood a poor little boy peeping in. It was, of 
course, out of the question that so poor a child 
should enter the drawing-room ; but he had been 
turning the spit for the cook, and he had ob- 
tained permission’to look in behind the door at 
the splendidly dressed children who were amus- 
ing themselves, and that was a treat to him. 
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“He would have liked to have been one of 
them, he thought ; but at that moment he heard 
what had been said, and it was enough to make 
him very sad. Not one shilling had his parents 
at home to spare. They were not able to set up 
a newspaper, to say nothing of writing for one. 
And the worst was yet to come; for his father’s 
name, and of course also his own name, cer- 
tainly ended in ‘sen.’ He, therefore, could never 
become anybody ia this world. This was very 
disheartening. Though he felt assured that he 
was Lorn, it was impossible to think otherwise. 

“This was what passed that evening. 

“ Several years had elapsed, and during their 
course the children had grown up to be men and 
women. 

“There stood in the town a handsome house, 
which was filled with magnificent objects of art. 
Every one went to see it. Even people who 
lived at a distance came to town to sec it. Which 
prodigy, among the children we have spoken of, 
could call that edifice his or hers? It is easy to 
tell that. No; it is not so easy, after all. That 
house. belonged to the poor little boy, who be- 
came somebody, although his name did end in 
‘sen ’—THORWALDSEN !” 


The story which gives its name to the vol- 
ume is the longest. It is fresh as the north 
wind—rude and naive, as we ‘should imag- 
ine peasant life in Jutland, on those barren 


| sandhills by thg rolling sea. However, the 


tale eommences in Spain, whose sights and 
sounds are brought before us in a few words. 
‘“‘ Life,” says Andersen, *‘dozes here: it is 
all like a charming dream, and one indulges 
init. Yes, thus did two young newly mar- 
ried persons, who also possessed all the best 


. 


My cousin told me a good deal | gifts of earth—health, good-humor, riches, 


and rank.” ‘Their existence was a prolonged 
festival—the only cloud is the difierence of 
opinion on a future state. In answer to the 
earnest inquiry of his wife, the young man 
replies, “ Faith holds forth the promise of 
it, and the priests proclaim it; but, in the 
midst of all my happiness, I feel that it would 
be too craving, too presumptuous, to demand 
another life after this one—a happiness to 
be continual. Is there not so much granted 
in thas existence that we might and ought to 
be content with it?” The young wife, with 
finer, truer insight, answers, “'!'o us, yes; 
but to how many thousands does not this 
life become merely a heavy trial? How 
many are not, as it were, cast into this world 
to be the victims of poverty, wrangling, sick- 
ness, and misfortune? Nay, if there were 
no life after this one, then every thing in 
this globe has been unequally dealt out. 
Thus God would not be just.” They pursue 
the conversation, but the cloud passed over 
—‘ they were'too happy.” The joyous cur- 
rent of their lives is changed by the young 
nobleman’s appointment as ambassador to 
the court of Russia. They are on their voy- 
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age to St. Petersburg, surrounded by every 
luxury, when, as in the Scandinavian ballad 
of “ The King of England’s Son” — 
“The sky grew dark, and the wind it blew, 

They could see neither land nor haven of 

rest ; 
So then they cast out their anchor true, 

But to Denmark they drove with the gale 

‘ from the west.” 
The wind howled a requiem over the doomed 
ship, and the sea swallowed up its crew, all 
except one body, which it cast upon the 
shore of Jutland. It was the beautiful Span- 
ish lady, who came to life in a fisherman’s 
hut to give birth to a son. “ The fisher- 
man’s wife laid the infant on its mother’s 
breast, and it rested near her heart, but that 
heart had ceased to beat—she was dead! 
The child, who should have been nurtured 
amidst happiness and wealth, was cast a 
stranger into the world—thrown up by the 
sea among the sandhills to experience heavy 
days and the fate of the poor.” The fishwite 
was a tender foster-mother, and the little ur- 
chin led a happy life. The account of Jér- 
gen’s carly days reminds one of the opening 
chapters of Consuelo, in which George Sand 
has exquisitely described the joyous, bird- 
like life of the two Venetian children. Both 
descriptions of childhood are highly poetical 
and perfectly graceful. We feel as if we en- 
joyed the marvellous beauty of Venice and 
its sensuous existence when we read ‘ Con- 
suelo.” Andersen familiarizes us with the 
life of the Danish child whose playground 
was the entire seashore covered with play- 
things for him. He had no companions, but 
days were neither monotonous nor lonely 
to him or his foster parents, for there was 
plenty to do, to hear, and to gee. “The 
ocean itsclf was a great book; every day he 
read a new page in it—the calm, the swell 
of the sea, the breeze, the storm.” So Jér- 
gen grew up; and for the sequel we refer 
our readers to Andersen’s own pages, from 
which we seem to know the brown heaths of 
Jutland which stretch for miles with their 
tumuli, their meteors, and their knolly sand 
cross-roads. Of late years, he says, muc 
has changed; lakes and morasses have be- 
come fruitful meadows, wild moors have be- 
come cultivated land, and on the lee of the 
West Jutlander’s house grow apple trees and 
roses, but they must be sheltered from the 
sharp west winds. Towards the west, where 
large streams fall into the fiords, are to be 
seen wide plains and bogs encircled by high 
hills, which, like a row of Alpine mountains 





with pinnacles formed like saws, frown over 


the sea, which is separated from. them only 
by high clay banks ; and year after year the 
sea bites a large mouthful off of these, so 
that their edges and summits topple over as 
if shaken by an earthquake. More inland 
there are sandhills covered with meagre 
grass. ‘ Ours are the largest, though,” said 
the father; “these are not at all important 
looking :”— 


“* And the conversation fell on how they came 
there, and it was all very intelligible and very 
rational. A body had been found on the beach, 
and the peasants had buried it in the church- 
yard ; then commenced a drifiing of sand—the 
sea broke wildly on the shore, and a man in the 
parish who was noted for his sagacity advised 
that the grave should be opened, to ascertain if . 
the buried corpse lay and sucked his thumb ; for 
if he did that, it was a merman whom they had 
buried, and the sea would force its way up to 
take him back. The grave was accordingly 
opened, and lo! he they had buried was found 
sucking his thumb; so they took him up in- 
stantly, placed him on a car, harnessed two oxen 
to it, and dragged him over heaths and bogs out 
to the sea; then the sand-drift stopped, but the 
sandhills have always remained. ‘To all this 
Jorgen listened eagerly ; and he treasured this 
ancient legend in his memory, along with all 
that had happened during the pleasamtest days 
of his childhood—the days of the funeral feast,” 


Andersen alludes to, and gives us some 
snatches from, a beautiful song called “ The 
King of England’s Son.” He says it is to 
be found in a collection of ancient Scandi- 
navian ballads known to every Dane under 
the general title of Kampevisen. Are there 
no Danish scholars who would confer a ben- 
efit on lovers of ancient lays by giving a 
translation to the world ? 

In concluding our remarks on the Sand- 
hills of Jutland, we may express a regret 
that there should be any blemish to detract 
from the beauty of the tales. A translation, 
however able, must, we know, rob the diction 
of much of its original charm ; but often the 
similes, or rather conccits, as they used to 
be called, seem labored and too far-fetched. 
It is often the case with German writers that 
their ingenuity seems like afiectation, and 
has a very different effect from the one they 
intended to produce. Yet, with its slight 
defects, this brilliant-colored little volume 
will meet with genuine appreciation. To a 
fantastic mind, the golden stork on the cover, 
bearing an angel-chiid, may be an emblem 
of such tales, which are not confined to one 
region, but wing their way to foreign lands, 
where they are weloomed and cherished as 
the offspring of genius. 
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From The N. Y. Evening Post. | the doctor sustains his theory are very ingen- 

DR. HOLMES FIGHTING THE DRUGGISTS. | iously and forcibly put, as are also his allega- 
THE witty Dr. Holmes has within the ‘tions against the usual practice of his profes. 
present year exhibited a singular transfor-| sional brethren. He asks whether, even in 
mation. Formerly he was noted for his sar- | Massachusetts, a dose of calomel is not some- 





casms and gibes at the expense of whatsoever 
bore the aspect of novelty or progress in the 
healing art. The rattling artillery of his 
facile verse and the prosaic utterances of 
the lecture-room were alike employed by 
him. The Thompsonians were termed “the 
Red Republicans of Medicine,” whom, we 
dare say, he would willingly banish to Cay- 
enne ; the homeopathists were described as 
adopting “‘a theory of universal poisoning, 
nullified in practice by the infinitesimal con- 
trivances ;” and the whole tribe of hygienic 
reformers were metaphorically pictured as 
gulls and boobies dashing their brains out 


against the firm-set lighthouse of the regu- | 


lar practice. 
- But at last, like St. Paul, Dr. Holmes ap- 
pears to have become himself a martyr to 
that spirit of radicalism which he once 
treated with such harshness, and his own 
opasaaen standing is almost imperilled by 
is trenchant criticism on his conservative 
- coadjutors. In his address, delivered at the 
last annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society (neatly published by Tick- 
nor & Fields), he so vividly announced his 
heresies that the customary vote to print 
adopted by the society was accompanied by a 
resolve that the society “disclaim all respon- 
sibility for the sentiments contained in it.” 
We do not propose to give an analysis of 
this discourse, which bears the title of ‘ Cur- 
rents and Counter-Currents in Medical Sci- 
ence.” Suffice it to say thatit is an unspar- 
ing onslaught on the system of medicine as 
commonly practised, in which the most sa- 
cred traditions and prescriptions of the fac- 
ulty are specifically indicted as irrational 
and murderous. ‘Throw out opium, etheri- 
zation, wine (which is a food), and a few 


| times given by a physician on the same prin- 
| ciple as that upon which a landlord occasion- 
ally prescribes bacon and eggs—because he 
‘cannot think of any thing else quite so 
handy. 

Dr. Holmes, in enumerating the supersti- 
| tions to which physicians as well as the pub- 
lie succumb, says: “ One of the most ancient 
jis that disease is a malignant agency or en- 

tity, to be driven out of the body by the 
most offensive substances, as the smoke of 
the fish’s heart and liver drove the devil out 
of Tobit’s bridal chamber, according to the 
| Apocrypha”—a doctrine which lay at the 
bottom of such prescriptions as that recom- 
mended by Robert Boyle, as late as 1812, 
for dysentery, of a powder made from “ the 
sole of an old shoe worn by a man that walks 
much.” This, to be sure, is exploded ; yet 
ithe doctor cites the tying of a stocking, 
\which had been worn during the day, round 
ithe neck for a sore throat, as a modern in- 
\stance of “the same idea of virtue in un- 
| lovely secretions.” 

| Disease, dis-ease, the imperfect or abnor- 
;mal re-action of the living system, may 





| sometimes, perhaps, be remedially acted 
|upon by small doses of calomel and rhubarb 
|in prudent hands, but how insignificant are 
they compared with the great hygienic con- 
ditions of pure air, cleanliness, good nurs- 
ing, proper food, ete. The doctor, anti- 
homeopathist as he is, confesses that he 
|should think his chance of recovery from 
illness less with Hippocrates for his physi- 
cian and Mrs. Gamp for his nurse, than 
with Hahnemann himself, with a good nurse 
like Florence Nightingale to care for him. 
| Causes, causes, and again causes—more 
| and more must we fall back on these as the 


| 
| 





specifics which the medical art did not dis- | chief objects of our attention.” ‘The one 
cover, urges the doctor, “and I firmly be- | prevalent failing of the medical art is to 
lieve that if the whole materia medica, as | neglect the causes and quarrel with the ef- 
now used, could be sunk to the bottom of | fect.” 

the sea, it would be all the better for man-| Disease, the effect of certain violations of 
kind, and all the worse for the fishes.” He | nature's laws by ourselves or our ancestors, 
maintains that the presumption in disease is cannot be in many cases materially reme- 
always against the use of medicine. “A | died by medication. It seems, in the pres- 
medicine—that is, a noxious agent like a/ ent order of things, like death, a necessity, 








blister, a seton, an emetic or a cathartic— 


should always be presumed to be hurtful. | 


It always is directly hurtful; it may some- 
times be indirectly beneficial.” And fur- 
ther, he adds: “'The presumption is that 
every noxious agent, including medicines 
proper, which hurts a well man, hurts a sick 
one. 

The reasoning and illustrations by which 


‘and its diminution, to any considerable ex- 
tent, can only be attained by a return to the 
observance of the laws of the physical and 
moral universe. “ Again,” says the doctor, 
* invalidism is the normal state of many or- 
ganizations. It can be changed to disease, 
but never to absolute health, by medicinal 
appliances. There are many ladies, ancient 

and recent, who are perpetually taking 
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remedies for irremediable pains and aches. 
They ought to have had, headaches and 
backaches ; they are not well if they do not 
have them. To expect them to live without 
frequent twinges is like expecting a doctor’s 
old chaise to go without creaking; if it did, 
we might. be sure the springs were broken.” 

The expectation entertained by some, that 
there may yet be discovered a specific for 
every disease, the doctor despatches as fol- 
lows: “ When an oil is discovered that will 
make a bad watch keep good time; when a 
recipe is given which will turn an acephalous 
foetus into a promising child; when a man 
can enter the second time into his mother’s 
womb, and give her back the infirmities 
which twenty generations have stirred into 
her blood, we may be prepared to enlarge 
the National. Pharmacopeia with a list of 
specifics for every thing but old age—and 
possibly for that also.” 

The best proof that the community is over- 
dosed is declared to be “that no families 
take so little medicine as those of doctors, 
except those of apothecaries, and that old 

ractitioners are more sparing of active med- 
icines than younger ones.” A letter from 
Sir James Clark, physician to Queen Victo- 
ria, dated May 26th, 1860, to Dr. James 
Jackson, of Boston, who entertains very 
much the same opinion, says: ‘“ As a phy- 
sician advances in age, he generally, I think, 
places less confidence in the ordinary medical 
treatment than he did, not only during his 
early, but even in his middle, period of life.” 

This exposure of professional mistakes is 
certainly startling, considering the source 
whence it proceeds. One would think the 
doctor had hifted the curtain a little too far, 
and that, if his strictures are well founded, 
no physician could meet another without 
laughing, like Cicero’s soothsayers, at such 


a reminder of their fraternity in humbug: 
Yet, without denying that there is a large 
amount of painful truth in these charges, we 
believe they are too comprehensive. Cer- 
tainly in New York City the conspicuous 
leaders in the medical profession are distin- 
guished by their avoidance of the quackery 
of over-medication, and the “ heroic” style 
of practice has, ever since the introduction 
of homeopathy, been abandoned by them. 

But some may say that, with the disuse 
of uncertain or dangerous remedies, the 
doctors’ occupation would be gone. Not 
so, is the reply, for, if every drug and spe- 
cifie were to be lost forever, “‘a body of en- 
lightened men, organized as a distinct pro- 
fession, would be required just as much as 
now, and respected and trusted as now, 
whose province should be to guard against 
the causes of*disease, to eliminate them, if 
possible, when still present, to order all the 
conditions of the patient so as to favor the 
efforts of the system to right itself, and to 
give those predictions of the course of dis- 
ease which only experience can warrant, and 
which in so many cases relieve the exagger- 
ated fears of sufferers and their friends, or 
warn them in season of impending danger. 
Great as the loss would be if certain active 
remedies could no longer be obtained, it 
would leave the medical profession the most 
essential part of its duties, and all, and more 
than all, its present share of honors ; for it 
would be the death-blow to charlatanism, 
which depends for its success almost en- 
tirely on drugs, or, at least, on a nomencla- 
ture which suggests them.” 

This sensible explanation ought to pacify 
the wrath of the profession against their 
inconoclastic brother, whose cannon after 
all, are aimed less at them than at the shops 





of the apothecaries. 





Mr. E. Salisbury of Stan Ober, near Chester, 
has collected a Welsh library of nearly 3,000 
volumes of printed books, and being about to 
prepare a catalogue raisonné, which will serve as 
a nearly complete Cymric Bibliography, he is 
desirous of receiving any information that ma 
tend to make his work more complete. It is to 
be hoped some Welsh scholars in this countr 
will furnish him with an account of the Welsh 
literature printed in America. Two or three 
periodicals are certainly issued in that languagé, 
and we believe it has been employed in other 
works, chiefly of a religious character. The re- 
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quest is indorsed by the queen’s librarian (Mr. 
R. R. Woodward) who testifies to the value of 
Mr. Salisbury’s researches. 





TuHaT unique work, “ Goethe’s Correspond- 
q po 


y | ence with a Child,” has been republished in Lon- 


don, in a unique fashion. ‘The publishers say, 
in a prefatory note, that “all German critics have 
now arrived at the conclusion that this strange 
wild book is aromance and a forgery. Some of 
the letters are prose amplifications of Goethe’s 
own ‘poems—the very rhymes being retained in 
the German original.” 
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From The Saturday Review. 
DOING GOOD. 

THERE are very few of the current phrases 
of the day which are more frequently in the | 
mouths of excellent people than that which 
we have placed at the head of this article. | 
It is not uncommon to hear people ranked 
as good or bad by reference to it. Ifa man 
is described as ill-tempered, narrow-minded, 
and one-sided, the answer often is that he is | 
most unselfish, that he lives for others, and | 
that he passes his life in doing good ; and | 
the praise awarded to the energetic and suc- | 
cessful prosecution of any of the common 
pursuits of life is often largely modified by 
the disparaging comment that the person 
who is entitled to it lives for himself—is in- 
tent on his own advantage, and is indifferent 
to doing good to his neighbors. The con- 
stant use of this phrase is, wé think, a sub- 
ject of real regret; for it would be difficult 
to mention any form of words which is used 
more loosely and more thoughtlessly, or which 
works more injustice in that secret court in 
which every man sits in his own mind as 
judge of the conduct and characters of his 
neighbors. 

The words “doing good” may be used 
either in a popular or in an accurate sense. 
Strictly speaking, to “do good” must mean 





to act right; and of course every one would 





maintain that aman cannot do better than 
conform the whole course of his life to the 


rule of duty, whatever that may be. But | 
the popular and technical sense of the phrase | 
is very different and much narrower. It | 
means the expenditure of time and trouble | 
in the direct relief of specific misfortune or 
the direct production of specific benefits to | 
individuals or to classes. In this, which is | 
the common application of the word, people 
would hardly say that the time passed in 
conducting a series of scientific experiments, 
however important, was passed in doing 
good; but they would say so of an evening 
employed in giving a gratuitous lecture at 
Exeter Hall to the Christian Young Men’s 
Association. A medical student would not 
be described as “ doing good” whilst he was 
walking the hospitals, but if he gratuitously 
advised a poor sick person he would. The 
whole apparatus of charitable and philan- 
thropic undertakings which are so abundant 
in the present day — Missionary Socicties, 
Bible Societies, Education Societies, Lectur- 
ing Socicties, and the thousand other insti- 
tutions of the same kind which are spread 
over the face of the world—all are recognized 
as organs for doing good; but the ordinary 
pursuits of life—trades, professions, and oc- 
cupations of every kind—with one or two 
exceptions, are not. 





This mode of speaking, does great injus- 
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tice in more ways than one. It tends to es- 
tablish an unfounded distinction, to give to 
the most valuable and most important part 
of society an entirely wrong notion of their 
position and of their duties, and to invest 
one particular class of persons with a degree 
of credit to which, in fact, they have little or 
no claim. It is the common ground of al- 
most all those who profess to think upon 
these subjects, that duty is co-extensive with 
life itself, and that the most rational view 
which can be taken of human society is that 
itis a sort of body corporate, made up of 
different members, each of which has its own 
special function. Thus, one class of men 
tills the ground, another combines and dis- 
tributes its produce, a third makes, and a 
fourth executes laws; and so it would be 
possible to go through every class of human 
society. If all these functions are properly 
discharged, the whole body corporate is in a 
healthy condition ; and thence jt follows that 
whoever contributes to the full and proper 
discharge of any one of these functions is 
contributing to the general good of the whole 
body; so that a person occupied in them is 
doing good in the strictest sense of the words. 
The proof that any given occupation is one 
of the functions which are essential to the 
well-being of the whole, lies in the fact of its 
existence and general recognition as a law- 
ful calling. People in general have neither 
the power nor in most cases the right to look 
further. To do so is to assume the charac- 
ter ofa judge of the constitution of the world. 
If a given occupation is openly and avowed] 

exercised without reproach, that fact is | 
ficient warrant to any person to engage in 
it who considers himself to be called upon to 
do so, either by circumstances or by personal 
fitness for its duties ; and in so far as he dis- 
charges those duties he is, in the strictest 
and in the only proper sense of the word, 
doing good—that is, he is forwarding and 
preserving the happiness of the society of 
which he is a member. ‘A stockbroker who 
passes the whole day in buying and selling 
shares, or a publican who is constantly occu- 
pied in serving his customers, passes his time 
in doing good just as muchas the most zeal- 
ous clergyman or sister of mercy. To deny 
this is to ng that a commissariat or trans- 
port corps has nothing to do with carrying 
on a war, and that this business is discharged 
entirely by those who stand in the line. of 
battle or mount the breach. Human society 
is a vast and intricate machine, composed of 
innumerable wheels and pulleys. Every one 
has his special handle to grind at—some with 
great and obvious efiects, others with little 
or no assignable result ; but if the object ul- 
timately produced by the combined efforts 
of all is in itself a good one, it cannot be de- 
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nied that whatever is essential to its produc- 
tion is good also. 

This, which we hold to be the true doc- 
trine on the subject of doing good, is not so 
much contested as ignored by the common 
use of the phrase. Few people probably 
would say that any habitual recognized mode 
of passing time is neither good nor bad; and 
to assert that any lawful calling is bad, is a 
contradiction in terms. The phrase, “ doing 
good,” is used rather rhetorically than logi- 
cally. It is employed for the purpose of as- 
serting that the conscious effort to relieve 
the sufferings or to increase the comforts of 
others, not only without any motive for so 
doing in which personal interest can have a 
share, but without any direct personal obli- 
gation to do so, is in itself a far nobler and 
more elevating employment than any of the 
common occupations of life which people are 
paid for carrying on in money, in rank, in 
reputation, and in other ways. We hold the 
assertion or insinuation of such a view of the 
case to be very injurious, and we think that 
the view itself is false. The assertion is in- 
jurious principally because it has a strong 
practical tendency to discredit the common 
occupations of life, and it does this in two 
ways. In the first place it assumes that the 
motives which urge people to the diligent 
and successful prosecution of their various 
callings are, very generally speaking, mean 
and petty. It insinuates that the mainspring 
of professional zeal is personal ambition, that 
commerce and agriculture are mere embodi- 
ments of avarice, and that, in a word, self- 
ishness is the vital principle of almost every 
part of society. If this assumption were 
true, philanthropy in all its forms would be 
a miserable contradiction and absurdity. To 
“do good” to such a society would be like 
trying to do good to a corpse. The effort to 
increase the prosperity and to relieve the 
sufferings of the miserable part of the world 
would, upon this supposition, be efforts to 
enable chose who had been providentially 
weaned from a corrupt and detestable sys- 
tem to be as selfish and grasping as the rest. 
If common life is so corrupt, surely, it is no 
evil to be cut off by poverty or sickness from 
its pursuits; yet the philanthropists whose 
habitual language is based on the hypothe- 
sis of the corruption and selfishness of ordi- 
nary pursuits, strain every nerve to do away 
with poverty and sickness. In point of fact, 
the theory of the baseness of ordinary pur- 
suits not only involves those who maintain 
it in this inextricable contradiction, but is 
utterly false. It is totally untrue that self- 
ishness is the life of any thing at all—least 
of all is it the life of any lawful pursuit. No 
one, of course, would contend that lawyers 
are actuated in their profession by a disin- 
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terested zeal for the administration of jus- 
tice; physicians by a desire to promote 
health, or merchants by a wish that men 
should enjoy the produce of foreign coun- 
tries; but it is perfectly true that in oat, 

ursuit there is a sort of esprit de corps whic 

as reference to such objects as these, and 
exercises a marked influence on those who 
adopt it. And it is also a truth, the impor- 
tance of which can hardly be over-estimated, 
that, nearly every successful member of any 
profession whatever owes his success largely 
to the fact that he has pursued it, not from 
a slavish hunger after its emoluments, but 
from a genuine love for it, and satisfaction 
in discharging its duties efficiently and well. 
A ploughman, if he is worth his wages, likes 
to see the furrows run evenly and symmet- 
rically ; the mason likes to see his work jus- 
tified by the plumb-line and spirit-level ; and 
in the higher and more important walks of 
life, every man who deserves, and almost 
every man who earns distinction, seeks and 
finds his reward far more in his work than 
in his pay. 

The second way in which the common lan- 
guage about “ doing good” does injustice to 
ordinary life is that, besides bringing against 
it the false accusation that it is radically cor- 
rupt, it does so on the false ground that pur- 
suits which benefit the person who follows 
them up are selfish. Independently of the 
consideration that this, if true, would de- 
stroy the beauty of philanthropy itself, it is 
hardly possible to imagine a view which 
puts people in a more absurd position. It 
is equivalent to the theory that we ought to 
be too fine to take the wages which our 
Maker offers us, and that the proper attitude 
for us to assume is that of persons conferring 
a favor upon creation at large. Nothing 
is more curious than to see the doctrine of 
works of supererogation re-introduced by 
this door into a Protestant community, 
amidst the universal applause of those who 
are considered the picked representatives of 
the Protestant belief, and the champions of 
faith against works. 

The falsehood of the opinion that conscious 
and direct efforts to mitigate suffering and 
to increase comfort are in themselves more 
beneficial, either to society at large or to the 
persons who engage in them, than the pros- 
ecution of the common affairs of life, is at 
least as well marked as the injurious effects 
of insisting upon it. That such efforts are 
great benefits to the world there can be no 
manner of doubt, but they are benefits as 
medicine is a benefit, and they stand in pre- 
cisely the same relation to common life as 
that in which medicine stands to food. No 
one will deny the importance of doctors and 
surgeons, but we could dispense with their 
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services much more easily than with those 
of the butchers and bakers. We should 
not get on nearly so well as we do without 
schools, and hospitals, and charitabie insti- 
tutions, but if they were all swept away to- 
morrow, England would still be, and would 
probably long remain, a great nation; 
whereas if the plough and the loom stood 
still, if there was no government and no 
law, it would exist for a short time as a den 
of robbers, and would soon cease to exist at 
all. It is thus self-evident that philanthropy 
is not the most important element of human 
society; and though it may appear a more 
plausible, it is not, we think, a better-founded 
assertion, that philanthropic pursuits are 
more healthy to those who follow them than 
the common employments of life. The grand 
objection to them all is that they are in the 
nature of will-worship. People. choose and 
create them for themselves; and the conse- 
quence is that they have far less power to 
educate and develop the whole mind than 
ursuits which have received their shape 

om the permanent standing necessities of 
human nature. In any calling of this per- 
manent kind there is, and always must be, 
endless instruction. It has its traditions, its 
fixed objects, its abuses, its difficulties; it 
presents a constant succession of problems, 
which its members must solve for them- 
selves; it pays little attention to their pre- 
conceived ideas, but is constantly moulding 
and changing them in a thousand ways, so 
that a long life may be passed in the diligent 
cultivation of such a pursuit without exhaust- 
ing the instruction which it is capable of giv- 
ing. This is far from being the case with 
the great majority of philanthropic employ- 
ments. A man who embarks in them is a 
volunteer, and he generally is obliged to put 
himself forward as a teacher when he ought 
to be a learner. He is more exposed than 
almcst any other person to the danger of 
becoming pedantic and petty, and of trying 
to realize his é6wn crude conceptions of what 

eople ought to be and to do, instead of 
earning how slight and narrow those con- 
ceptions are. Benevolence is constantly cul- 
tivated by philanthropists at the expense of 
modesty, truthfulness, and consideration for 
- the rights and feelings of others; for by the 
very fact that a man devotes himself to con- 
scious efforts to make people happier and 
better than they are, he asserts that he 
knows better than they what are the neces- 
sary constituent elements of happiness and 
goodness. In other words, he sets himself 
up as their guide and superior. Of course 
his claim to do this may be well founded ; 
but the mere fact that it is made does not 
prove its justice. On the contrary, it often 
arises from a certain domineering self-suffi- 
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ciency of disposition, associated with a taste 
for interfering in other people’s affairs. The 
habit of not only doing this, but looking 
upon it as the one course of life which is 
worthy of admiration—as the one laudable 
employment which redeems the vulgarity 
and selfishness of the rest—can hardly be 
favorable to the mental constitution of those 
who indulge in it. The habit of doing acts 
of kindness, and of transacting the common 
affairs of life in a kind and generous spirit, 
cannot be too much practised, but nothing 
has less in common with this than the habit 
of regarding one’s self as the person officially 
charged with the improvement of others. 
Nothing is more curious than the slightness 
of the connection which exists between the 
maintenance of this general benevolence and 
any real individual warmth of feeling. The 
habit of looking upon one’s neighbors from 
a position of conscious and avowed supe- 
riority has the most direct tendency to make 
sympathy entirely impossible. A man who 
thinks that no portion of his time is so well 
employed as that which is devoted to check- 
ing and tutoring unruly wills and affections, 
is very fortunate if he continues to be kind 
and amiable ; and one whose cherished object 
in life is to realize amongst his poorer neigh- 
bors some ideal of his own as to character 
and conduct, is still more fortunate if that 
ideal does not rapidly become narrow and 
etty. Philanthropic pursuits have many 
indisputable advantages, but we greatly 
doubt whether they can be truly said to hu- 
manize and soften the minds of those who 
are most addicted to them. It is true that 
they are often cultivated from motives of 
humanity, but they have far less tendency 
than might have been expected to develop 
the principles from which they spring. 
These remarks must not be understood to 
apply to the case of professions like that of 
a clergyman or physician, in which direct 
efforts to benefit others form a conspicuous 
and important element. They are levelled 
against a contempt for those pursuits which 
are not so distinguished. In deciding the 
great question of the choice of a profession, 
it is, no doubt, a most material considera- 
tion that some callings make greater de- 
mands upon and afford greater play to the 
kindly and gentle parts of our nature than 
others; but whether this is a reecommenda- 
tion or otherwise in any particular case, turns 
upon the natural character of the person by 
whom the choice is to be made. A man of 
stern, cold disposition has no right to place 
himself in a position in which great demands 
will be made upon his sympathies; but life 
is very large and various, and he may do 
excellent service in other quarters, in which 
his services are quite as important. It is 
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hard ‘on such a man to assert, as the 
eurrent phraseology about doing good does 
virtually assert, that unless he forces his na- 
ture and enters upon philanthropic pursuits 
for which he has neither inclination nor fit- 
ness, he is of necessity leading a selfish, god- 
less, graceless life. It is apparently part of 
the providential plan of lifé that men should 
differ endlessly, and this difference is nowhere 
more clearly marked than in matters of feel- 
ing. It is impossible to say that it is a duty 
to have warm feelings, though it is certainly 
a misfortune not to have them, and there is 
a large class of persons on whom the attempt 
to warm up their own feelings to the level 
which might be considered right by others 
would have no other effect than that of pro- 
ducing either cruel mortification or a sort 
of self-righteous hypocrisy of the most odious 
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kind. To this class—and few know how 
large and important a class it is—popular 
language does gross injustice. Such men 
may be good Christians, good citizens, emi- - 
nently useful members of society in a thou- 
sand useful and honorable callings; yet be- 
cause their natural temperament disqualifies 
them from joining in certain amiable enter- 
prises-‘which are invested with a monopoly 
of the attribute of doing good, they are stig- 
matized by implication as selfish, harsh, and 
indifferent to every thing but their personal 
advancement. Few imputations are so un- 
just. ra the injustice is one which 
does little harm to those who suffer under 
it, for they are usually a thick-skinned and 
long-enduring generation, whose comfort is 
not much affected one way or the other by 
the opinion of others. 





A Curyese Dinner.—In the evening the 
mandarin entertained me at dinner. When the 
provisions had been placed on the table, every 
one sat down. My neighbor on the left offered 
me a portion of a kitten, the one on the right 
the wing of an owl, and the third pressed on me 
the leg of a dog. ‘The Chinese to do honor to a 
guest, cram his plate with what they consider 
the most delicate morsels, so that he runs the 
risk of having a violent indigestion. In this 
country obsesity is considered the highest beauty 
in man. The Chinese with whom I was at 
table had good appetites; they ate a good deal, 
and used their long transparent finger nails, 
which are as hard as iron, to separate their food 
into small portions. That was to me a new em- 
ployment for human nails. Wine made from 
rice, tea, and different sorts of syrup were sent 
round the table. I confined myself to taking a 
few glasses of the latter, but it would be difficult 
for me to give the names or describe the taste. 
This repast lasted three hours, and when it was 
over a little girl ten years of age came in and 
offered us liqueurs. She was not ugly in Euro- 
pean eyes, and in those of the Chinese was a per- 
fect beauty. Her eyes were triangular, her nose 
thick, her tecth white, and her hair raised to a 
prodigious height. She poured out to each 
guest a glass of fermented liquor, which to me 
was detestable ; received gravely allegorical com- 

liments which nearly everybody addressed to 

er, and then trotted off as if she had only 
wooden legs; her feet, in truth, were so small 
that they could scarcely be distinguished. After- 
wards pipes were brought and every one began 
smoking with great gravity and in silence.—Let- 
ter an Moniteur de & Armée. 





The Causes and Treatment of Imperfect Digestion. 

By Arthur Leared, M.B. Churchill. 

Wirx all our popular knowledge of physiol- 
ogy and improved sanitary management, the 
stomach will get out of order, and, as a result, 
derange the blood and put the whole bod 
wrong. As science advances, the nature of di- 
gestion and the nature of food become better 
known, and every new essay on digestion and 
dietetics shows an advance in medical knowledge 
on these subjects. Dr. Leared’s unpretending 
little volume on imperfect digestion may 
studied with advantage, both by the medical 
student and the habitual dyspeptic.— Athenaeum. 





Amone the books now getting up in England 
for the ensuing winter gift season, one of the 
most elegant and splendid is an edition of “ Par- 
adise and the Peri,” from Moore’s Lalla Rookh, 
to form fifty pages in royal quarto, each page il- 
lustrated in the highest style of decorative enrich- 
ment by Owen Jones and Henry Warren. It will 
be the finest specimen yet prodaced of the art of 
chromo-lithography, which admits the use of gold 
and colors in the same perfection, almost, as they 
are found in the ancient medisval vellum illu- 
minations. Messrs. Day & Son of London are the 
publishers. 





A remarkable addition to the geographical 
stores of the Royal Library, Berlin, has been 
made by the acquisition of the collections of maps 
formed by the late General Scharnhorst and Pro- 
fessor Kloden. The united number of the two 
is more than 46,000 distinct maps and charts col- 
lected in every country in Europe, and unequalled 
in extent and value as a geographical series. 
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The Story of Savonarola and of his. Times 
{La Storia di Savonarola, &c.] Related 
by Pasquale Villari, with the assistance 
of New Documents. Vol. I. Florence: 
Le Monnier. 


No great man’s biography requires so much 
aid from the graduated perspective and mel- 
low shading which a distant stand-point af- 
fords to the biographer, as that of a great re- 
ligious reformer. None in his lifetime takes 
wider or stronger hold than he on the tem/ 
pestuous passions of his time; none is more 
ardently glorified by his disciples or more un- 
scrupulously besmirched by his opponents ; 
and it is not until somewhat of the harshness 
and exaggeration of the tumultuous elements 
in which he wrought as a living man has 
been blended and smoothed out by the creep- 
ing tide of centuries, that we can credit him 
with any thing like his true balance of good 
and evil, or draw any thing like a faithful out- 
line of his moral and intellectual character- 
istics from the garbled portraitures handed 
down to us by contemporary friends or foes. 

So has it fared with the biography of the 
world-famous Prior of San Marco, at Flor- 
ence. While living, he was, on the one hand, 
branded as an impudent charlatan, a hard- 
headed, self-seeking demagogue, or, at best, 
as a fanatical agitator and rebel against sa- 
cred authority ; while, on the other, he was 
invested with the spotless robe, the palm, 
and halo-crown of a prophet and a martyr, 
the shreds of his garment treasured up as 
holy relics, and the place whereon he sufiered 
strewn with roses on the anniversary of his 
death. Nor did the blind contradictions of 
party violence early cease to vibrate as their 
circles widened out in the course of years. 
It needed a very wide removal from the focus 


of strife to attain the steadiness of hand re- | 


quired in a faithful chronicler of Savonarola’s 
life; and, accordingly, it is only at a compar- 
atively very recent period that it has found 
dispassionate narrators. 

In Germany the tisk has been performed 
after a one-sided fasion by writers who, like 
Meyer and Rudelbach, represent Savonarola 
in the light only of a Protestant martyr, en- 
tirely overlooking his claims to renown as a 
statesman and philosopher. And even as 
regarding what was the doctrine which he 
preached, and for which he died, many and 
obstinate are the difficulties which beset his 
chroniclers ; for while Luther considered him 
as ranking among the foremost of those who 
recognized the great doctrine of Justification 
by Faith—the keystone of the Protestant 
creed, “ albeit he was somewhat clogged and 
impeded by theological mire,” there have not 
been wanting those among the orthodox sons 





of the Church of Rome who have entirely 
approved and accepted his religious tenets ; 
nay, the ultra-Jesuit Propaganda went so far 
as to admit his ‘* Triumphus Crucis,” a work 
which contains the whole of his doctrinal 
code, as a class-book into its schools. 

The Life of Savonarola, published in 1854 
by M. Perrens, did but little towards the 
better understanding of the real essence of 
his hero’s moral being, although, with im- 
mense labor and conscientious research, he 
brought together a mass of tracts and tra- 
ditions gathered from the writings of the 
‘‘ prophet’s ” contemporaries, as well as from 
the valuable works of Padre Marchese, him- 
self a brother of Savonorala’s convent, and 
likely, from congeniality of character bothin 
religion and politics, to have entered con 
amore into an analysis of the martyred Prior’s 
life and writings. From an entire lack of 
skill in contrasting and balancing the abun- 
dance of contradictory materials he had so 
industriously collected, so as to draw out a 
living conception of the principal figure on 
his canvas, M. Perrens left Savonarola much 
as he found him in his readers’ minds—a 
riddle yet unsolved, for good or for evil; yet 
M. Perren’s work is by far the fullest and 
most unbiassed of the biographies of Savon- 
arola published previously to the one now 
before us. Mr. Madden’s book on the same 


subject, which appeared about the same time, - 


in an enlarged and improved second edition, 
was disfigured by startling inaccuracies ; and 
the original matter of the work was so di- 
luted by irrelevant quotations from author- 
ities, ancient and modern, of every grade of 
importance, that it rather resembled a gos- 
siping compilation than a carefully executed 
study of character. Besides these defects, 
Mr. Madden’s bock had the fault, as its title 
(‘The Life and Martyrdom of Savonarola, il- 
lustrative of the History of Church and State 
Connection”) imports, of making Savona- 
rola’s life dlustrate beyond all things the au- 
thor’s views respecting the mischievous ef- 
fects of the union of Church and State in Italy. 
It lacked the single-minded earnestness re- 
quired to portray with effect an individu- 
ality so powerfully outlined, so intensely of 
its own time and nation, as that of the stern 
republican ~who stood inexorable at the 
death-bed of Lorenzo the Magnificent,—the 
ascetic friar who gave unmoved to the flames 
the whole huge rich pile of Florentine ‘ Van- 
ities” at the foot of the Loggia de’ Lanzi. 
The want of a satisfactony life of Savona- 
rola has been hitherto felt as strongly in 
Italian as in English literature, and Prof. 
Villari’s work, as far as the first half of it 
goes (for the second volume has not yet ap- 
ee in consequence of the author having 
ad to enter upon the duties of the Profes- 
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sorial chair at Pisa,to which he has recently 
been appointed), does much to fulfil the con- 
ditions requisite to produce a successful bi- 
ography. Prof.,Villari does his work simply 
and.sincerely, with an honest clearness and 
nicety of appreciation very needful amid the 
tangle of conflicting testimony which he has 
to unravel. He develops the successive 
phases of the great friar’s eventful career 
with minute impartiality for both sides of 
the question, despite his own well-proved 
and frankly displayed liberal principles. -_He 
neither tries to excuse Savonarola’s grave po- 
‘litical errors on the score of expediency, nor 
to soften away his excess of fanatical harsh- 
ness by comparing it with the dazzling de- 
prnvity of his opponents, the Borgia and the 
edici. From his writings and the story 
of his life, drawn from the most trustworthy 
sources, including a variety of documents 
till now scarcely, if at all, known even to 
students of the Florentine archives, on the 
rich stores of which Signor Villari has copi- 
ously and industriously drawn, he evokes— 
as we think, successfully—the image of an 
indomitably persistent and consistent man 
of one idea—and that idea, the glory of God. 
He shows us a man who, in pursuit of that 
single aim, founded a new republic in Flor- 
ence only as a stepping-stone for the tri- 
umphs of religion, and who, while rough- 
hewing original creations for that future 
time to which he belonged far more than to 
the world around him, was ever at war with 
the evil, and even with much of the good, 
of his own day. Such a man, we believe 
with Signor Villari, was the honest enthusi- 
ast who, all his troublous life long, never 
stayed his hand from the work he believed 
he had to do, nor ceased to cry down with 
rugged, strident eloquence the elegant phi- 
losophy and glossy rhetoric of Lorenzo’s 
circle of platonic voluptuaries, till he fell,— 
as such a man needs must fall,—in single- 
handed conflict with the might of a fanati- 
cism as inexorable as, and less honest than, 
his own, bent on revenging the audacious 
sentence which the humble Dominican had 
passed on its towering falsehood and cor- 
ruption, when, delivering his first sermons 
beneath the towers of San Geminiano, he 
spoke out the three memorable “ conclu- 
sions” which became the war-cry and device 
of his whole after-life :-— 


‘The Church shall be scourged, 
And afterwards renewed, 
And this shall come quickly. ”” 


Sanvonarola’s intense belief in his own 
prophetic powers was the genuine conse- 
quence of that mystical enthusiasm into 
which the ardent unspoken poetry of his na- 
ture (though he was no poet in the narrow 


sense of the word) expanded, while pos- 
sessed by the all-absorbing contemplation of 
one idea, whose influence was similar to that of 
the metal disc of the electro-biologist in con- 
juring up hallucinations. Added to these 
strong incitements to self-glorification, as 
the chosen vessel of God’s might, came at a 
later period the unbounded faith of his breth- 
ren of San Marco, the almost worship of his 
fellow-citizens, and, above all, some strange 
coincidences of remarkable prophecies with 
speedy and unlooked-for events—of visita- 
tions of wrath hurled down on impenitent 
sinners and miraculous aid afforded in cases 
where hope in man’s help wasnone. In the © 
year 1492, Savonarola predicted, in the sac- 
risty of San Marco, “ many citizens of note 
being present,” whose names Signor Villari 
records, the approaching death of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, the Pope, and the King of Na- 
ples ; and two out of the three doomed rul- 
ers did not live to see the close of the year. 
In 1497, the “prophet,” who for a consid- 
erable time had absented himself from his 
pulpit at the Duomo, disgusted by the wa- 
vering faith, political shortcomings, and un- 
hallowed life of many of his disciples, once 
more, on the 28th of October, at the en- 
treaty of the Signoria, entered the grand 
old church to preach to the starving, mur- 
muring, hopeless Florentines. The city was 
beleagured by mighty enemies. Pestilence 
was raging within the walls. Well-to-do 
citizens were sinking down at the street- 
corners to die of hunger; for the vessels 
laden with corn which had for many weeks 
been eagerly expected from Marseilles, were 
kept out of the port of Leghorn by the block- 
ading fleet of Venice, and Florence was en- 
during the extremity of want and desperate 
self-abandonment. Then, to that miserable, 
squalid crowd, Savonarola spoke words of 
cheerful import, bidding them not despair, 
for speedy help was at hand, so they would 
but repent of their sins and put faith in his 
word; and, lo! on the 30th of the month, 
just as the miraculous Virgin of the Impru- 
neta was being brought in procession into 
the city at Savonarola’s suggestion, accom- _ 
panied by an immense multitude with sad 
and solemn countenances,— 


“ At that very moment [writes Signor Villari] : 
a messenger, who had entered the city by the 
Porta San Frediano and passed over Ponte alla 
Carraja, came riding at full speed down the Lung” 
Arno towards the Palace of the Signoria, bearing 
a branch of olive in his hand. But falling in 
with the crowd, he found himself surrounded on 
all sides by the people, who grasping his horse’s 
bridle, with one voice demanded the news from 
Leghorn. The long-looked-for supplies of men 
and grain had at last, as if by miracle, arrived 








from Marseilles. The vessels had come in sight 
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of Leghorn, driving before so furious a tempest 
that scarcely were they descried at sea before 
they swept into port, without the Venetians be- 
ing able to stop their progress, for the force of 
the same wind had obliged their ships to take 
shelter below the Meloria. No words can de- 
scribe the unbridled joy of the people. The 
messenger was led onward amid loud shouts ; 
his words were repeated, enlarged on, exagger- 
ated from mouth to mouth ; the city was, almost 
in a moment, brimful of the blessed news; the 
bells rang out as for a festival: in every church 
solemn public thanksgiving was offered up for 
the miraculous aid granted to the city. Even 
the very Arrabbiati |the party adverse to Sav- 
onarola] considered that it had been the Lord’s 
will to save the Republic from imminent ruin, 
and that this once, at least, Savonarola had been 
in truth a prophet. His name and his authority 
thus gained a thousand-fold greater influence, 
and the populace went about shouting ‘The 
Friar’s preaching has saved us once again !’” 


Such was the unhoped-for deliverance 
which followed close on the words of trium- 
phant assurance which Savonarola had ut- 
tered two days before in the hearing of all 
Florence. Surely, itis more than excusable 
if the rescued Florentines extolled the prior 
of San Marco as a prophet, andrevered him 
as a saint! 

There is curious evidence in this biogra- 
phy of Savonarola, that his youthful charac- 
ter was by no means so hard and austere as 
many of his chroniclers have asserted, mis- 
led by the records of his unsocial avoidance 
of the pleasures of his age, and of that ten- 
derness of conscience which shrank from the 
poisonous court atmosphere of his native 
city—gay, splendid, luxurious Ferrara. In 
the opening chapters we get pleasant glimp- 
ses of the ruling influences of his home—of 
the feckless, spendthrift, courtier father; of 
the fine old grandsire, the learned physician 
from the schcols of Padua, anxious to train 
up young Jerome to his own profession ; and 
ot the high-minded, gentle, loving mother, 
Elena, a daughter of the noble Mantuan 
family of Buonaccorsi, the dearest friend 

‘and sole confidante and comforter of her 
strangely gifted son in all his life-struggles. 
Festivals and pageants were the element in 
which Savonarola’s boyish days were unwill- 
ingly spent. The impression they made on 
him, even in those early times, is powerful- 
ly conveyed by the scraps of rough, trench- 
ant, satirical verse in which his contempt 
and disgust for the servile, grasping Ferrar- 
ese world about him were wont to find vent. 
A few years later, the heart-strings of the 
future ascetic gave out the single harsh vi- 
bration of a whole life at the touch of youth- 
ful passion. Its object was a fair young 
neighbor of the shy, hard-featured stripling 
——the natural daughter of an exiled Strozzi 
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of Florence. But the prudent damsel, it 
seems, was little likely to waste her smiles 
on the ungainly younger son of a half-ruined 
hanger-on at the ducal court, and peremp- 
torily rejected his suit, declaring that ‘ ney- 
er could a Strozzi match with a Savona- 
rola!” 

The smart of disappointed love was now 
added to the luckless suitor’s bitter and sol- 
itary musings, and this early sorrow very. 
probably strengthened his vocation for a 
conventual life ; but of this resolve to aban- 
don the world and all its trials his parents 
were as yet totally unaware, although the 
hour for its accomplishment was just at 
hand. We quote a little incident in the 
course of the last day Sdvonarola spent un- 
der his paternal roof, because it presents his 
stern,’ self-mortifying nature in a new and 
touching human light. A year previously 
Savonarola had returned home from a short 
stay at Faenza, where the preaching of an 
Augustinian monk had irrevocably decided 
him on entering a cloister :— 


“Coming homewards to Ferrara, he had been 
quite cheerful by the way ; but as soon as he set 
foot in his father’s house he saw on what a hard 
trial he was about to enter. His mother, as 
though conscious of all that he felt, regarded him 
with eyes that seemed to search his heart, so that 
he dared no longer look her in the face. For 
one whole year this struggle went on, and many 
and many a time in after days did Savonarola 
refer to that period as to atime of unequalled 
suffering. And among other such days, on 
the 23d of April, 1475, Savonarola, having 
seated himself, took up his lute and played so 
sad a ditty that his mother, as if moved by a 
spirit of divination, turned mournfully toward 
him and said, ‘My son, this isa sign of part- 
ing.” Whereupon he put a restraint upon him- 
self, and with a trembling hand continued play- 
ing on the lute without once lifting his eyes from 
the ground.” 


The concluding sentences of this passage 
are taken from a beautiful and affecting let- 
ter addressed by Savonarola to his father, 
in which, speaking of himself in the third 
person, he details his reasons for embracing 
a monastic life. The very next morning af- 
ter that little scene of deletous lute-playing 
and trembling, yearning, mother’s love, when 
the whole town of Ferrara was holiday keep- 
ing for the feast of St. George, Savonarola 
stole away from his home, and began his 
lonely journey on foot to Bologna, where he 
entered the Dominican convent to perform 
his novitiate, requesting to be set_to work 
for the brethren in the most humble capac- 
ity. 

‘Seng different is the scene in which he 
appears in the next passage we shall borrow 
from Signor Villari’s pages, when he stood, 
twenty years later, in the stately villa of 
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Careggi, near Florence, where Lorenzo the 
Magnificent lay on his dying bed. More 
different still! was Savonarola himself from 
thé melancholy lute-player of Ferrara, now 
hardened and exalted into the warning 
prophet, the relentless scourger of evil-doers, 
the dreaded adversary who disputed the rule 
of Florence with the Medicean despot. Lo- 
renzo, smitten with his death sickness, lay 
at his princely villa, surrounded in vain b 

every costliest appliance and remedy whic 

the scanty medical science of those days 
could devise for the relief of the possessor 
of untold wealth. In vain had the renowned 
leech, Lazzaro da Ficino, come express from 
Pavia to administer “ his marvellous bever- 
age of distilled gems” to the dying tyrant. 
His life-sand had nearly ebbed away, a few 
near friends, such as Marsilio Ficino and 
Pico della Mirandola, alone visited his dark- 
ened chamber; and Politian sat day and 
night beside his patron’s bed, unable to re- 
strain his tears when the sick man’s eyes 
rested on his. In this extremity, the terrors 
of his evil past rose in awful array before 
Lorenzo’s tortured conscience. The absolu- 
tion pronounced by his confessor had no 
power to calm his torments of remorse, 
“ for,” says Signor Villari, “ having lost all 
faith in his fellow-men, he did not even be- 
lieve in the sincerity of his confessor; ” 
pia a enough, however, manifesting 
thereby his yet enduring faith in the para- 
mount efficacy of the confessor’s veto. Sig- 
nor Villari shall tell the tale of that terrible 
death-bed scene, the truth of which is at- 
tested by important existing documents, al- 
though Roscoe expressly denies the facts :— 


“Ona sudden, however, the severe image of 
Savonarola rose before his mind. He remem- 
bered that this one man at least had never 
fielded either to his threats or his flatteries ; and 
C exclaimed, ‘I know but of one truth-telling 
friar, and that is he.’ So, as he expressed a de- 
sire to confess to him, a message was instantly 
sent to San Marco for Savonarola, who was so 
utterly amazed at such an unwonted and unex- 
pected summons, that he scarce believed it was 
true, and made answer that he deemed it useless 
to go to Careggi, seeing that he had no words 
to speak which could be pleasing to Lorenzo. 
But when he heard the dangerous state of the 
sick man, and his desire to confess to him, he 
immediately set forth to go thither. That day 
Lorenzo felt nearer his end than ever. He had 
summoned his son Piero to his chamber and had 
bidden him farewell and given him his last coun- 
sels. When the friends who had remained with- 
out during this colloquy, re-entered the chamber, 
and led away his son, whose presence had agi- 
tated him too strongly, he expressed a wish to 
see Pico della Mirandola, who came to him ac- 
cordingly, without delay. It seemed as though 
the consoling presence of that mild and kind- 


hearted young man quieted him somewhat, for 
he said to him: ‘I should have died gloomily 
enough had not the sight of thee first cheered 
me up alittle.’ His face after this grew calmer ; 
his talk became almost cheerful, and he even 
began to laugh and jest with his friend. Scarcely 
had Pico left him, when Savonarola entered the 
room and respectfully approached the bed of the 
dying prince. The especial sins which the latter 
desired to confess to him were three in number: 
the sacking of Polterra, the forcible appropria- 
tion of the moneys belonging to the charitable 
fund for poor girls, by reason of which — 
many of them had fallen into evil courses, an 
the bloodshed which followed the Pazzi conspir- 
acy. As he spoke, Lorenzo became once more 
agitated, and Savonarola, to quiet him, went 
on repeating ‘God is good. God is merciful. 
But,’ added he, as soon as Lorenzo had finished 
speaking, ‘ there are three things needful to that 
end.’ ‘ Which be they, father?’ answered Lo- 
renzo. Savonarola’s countenance grew dark ; 
and spreading out the fingers of his right hand, 
he began: ‘In the first place, you must have a 
strong and living faith in God’s mercy.’ ‘I 
have the strongest.’ ‘In the second place, you 
must restore all your ill-gotten gains, or depute 
your sons to restore them in your stead.’ At 
these words Lorenzo appeared surprised and 
sorrowful. Nevertheless, by a strong effort over 
himself, he signified his consent by a nod. 
Then Savonarola rose to his feet;.and while 
the dying prince cowered down trembling in the 
bed, he seemed to lift himself abdVve his common 
height as he said: ‘In the last place, you must 
give back freedom to the people of Florence.’ 
His face was solemn; his voice almost terrible. 
His eyes, while awaiting the answer, were in- 
tently fixed on those of Lorenzo, who, collecting 
the small remnant of strength that nature had 
left him at that hour, turned his back indignantly, 
and spoke to him never a word more. Thus 
Savonarola departed without granting him ab- 
solution ; and Seamaes the Magnificent, tortured 
by remorse, soon afterwards breathed his last, 
on the 8th of April, 1492.” 


How hard is it for a dying tyrant to yield 
up at the last hour the darling object of a 
whole life’s labor, even when persuaded that 
an eternity of torment will be the price of 
his refusal! Widely different is the estimate 
which Prof. Villari gives us of this magnifi- 
cent Lorenzo, the patron of art and litera- 
ture, from Roscoe’s’sunshiny panegyric on 
his greatness :— 


’ 
“ A strange existence, truly [says our — 
was that of Lorenzo! After working with al 
the power of his intellect and his will at the 
making of new laws which should crush out 
some fast remnant of liberty,—aficr using his 
influence to obtain some new decree of confisca- 
tion or sentence of death, he would enter the 
Platonic Academy, and dispute with vehemence 
on virtue and the immortality of the soul,—issu- 
ing thence, and mingling with a company of 





utterly depraved young men, he would sing his 
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“ Canti Carnascialeschi,’ or Carnival songs (of 
infamous celebrity), and give himself up to wine 
and women,—then return home again, and at 
table, in the society of Pulci and Politian, recite 
verses and discourse on poctry,—and to each of 
these pursuits he gave himself up so wholly that 
cach seemed to be the sole aim of his life. But 
the strangest thing of all is, that in the midst of 
such a multiform existence not a single action 
can we find stamped with true virtue and gen- 
crosity, cither towards his people, his intimates, 
cr his kindred; and, surely, were the case other- 
wise, his indefatigable panegyrists would hardly 
have neglected to record it.” 


Prof. Villari enters at great length into 
the examination of Savonarola’s writings ; 
comprising four small treatises which make 
up his “ Compendio di Filosofia, di Morale, 
di Logica; ” his numerous religious works ; 
his poems, or Laudi Spirituali, written and 
sung by his disciples, the Piagnoni, about 
the streets of Florence, in abhorent opposi- 
tion to the wanton “ Canti Carnascialeschi;” 
his prophecies and his sermons. These lat- 
ter works are full of the lofty heroic poetry of 
a strong soul doing desperate battle with the 
aged iniquities of priestcraft and kingcraft. 
With regard to his verse there is little to be 
said; though, as a fair specimen of it, the 
following lines may be interesting, because 
they show the bent of his mind at a very 
early period, before his departure from Fer- 
rara :— 


“Seeing how all the world stands upside down, 
While spent and overthrown 
Doth every virtue and fair usage lie ; 
No living light find I, 
Nor any for his sins who maketh moan. 
* * 


Whoso by rapine lives its best bested, 

Or robs his infant wards, or widows spoils ; 

Or on his brethren’s blood is fullest fed, 

Or laps the poor in ruin with his toils. 

While him men deem endowed with rarest 
wit 

Who makes the greatest gain by force or guile, 

And spurning heaven and Christ, is bent the 
while 

On hurling others downwards to the pit!” 


Savonarola’s study of the Scriptures was 
intense and unceasing. Two copies of the 
Bible are yet extant,—one at the Magliabec- 
chi and one at the Riccardi Library in Flor- 
ence,—entirely filled with marginal notes, 
written by the great friar’s own hand, in 
minute, almost microscopic, characters, with 
such continual abbreviations as render them 
almost wholly illegible without a magni- 
fying-glass, and the most minute and pro- 
longed application. This mass of commen- 
taries, it seems, Savonarola made merely to 
assist him in his sermons, but according to 
a complicated system, all his own, each im- 
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portant passage was made to posséss four 
significations,—spiritual, moral, allegorical 
and anagogical. No wonder if his notes 
were voluminous, when we hear he added to 
the number historical and geographical no- 
tices, and the interpretation of many He- 
brew words and phrases ! 
The first volume of the work before us 
brings the narrative of the prophet’s life only 
down to the Carnival of 1497, which closed 
with the famous ‘‘ Anathema,” or solemn 
‘burning of the Vanities,” as it is oftener 
called, on the great Piazza of Forence. Re- 
specting this fanatical sacrifice of precious 
objects of Art, which has so often been made 
a ground of bitter accusation against Say- 
onarola and his followers, Prof. Villari has 
much to say. He defends his hero with 
great energy against the sweeping judg- 
ments passed upon him by many modern 
authorities, who unsparingly lay accusations 
of reckless Vandalism at the friar’s door :—~ 


“Tt is strange [says our author] that in the 
ancient historians there should occur scarce any 
mention of such accusations, and that in the 
almost infinite number of ancient writings which 
attack or defend Savonarola, and in which every 
subject for abuse of him is carefully brought up, 
this one theme alone should have been entirely 
overlooked.” 


It was only at a much later period that 
the friar began to be stigmatized as a bar- 
barous fanatic for firing the pile, on which, 
says Signor Villari, three parts of the arti- 
cles consumed must have been wanton tales 
and poems, gay disguises, masks, and other 


carnival adornments. And he hints that, if 
a few works of Art did really perish in the 
mighty bonfire, they were probably of such 
a kind as did not merit a better fate. The 
well-known story of Fra Bartolommeo hav- 
ing burnt on that occasion a number of his 
drawings from the nude figure, rests on the 
single authority of Vasari; but Signor Vil- 
lari remarks that Vasari could only have 
known this fact by hearsay, since he lived a 
century later than Savonarola, and that his 
testimony is not exempt from suspicion, as 
he invariably spoke ill of Savonarola in his 
works, and showed but little reverence for 
the memory of Fra Bartolommeo. 

Certain it is that Savonarola lived on terms 
of close intimacy with many of the most il- 
lustrious artists of his day, not excepting 
Michael Angelo. Vasari relates of Lorenzo 
di Credi, that “ he was a partisan of the sect 
of Friar Jerome;” and of Cronaca, that ‘‘ so 
mad was he for Savonarola’s doctrines, that 
he would speak of nothing else.” Sandro 
Botticelli was one of the first who illustrated 
the friar’s wevks with fine engravings. Two 
members of .2e Della Robbia family of ar- 
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tists received. the Dominican habit at his 
hands; and Fra Bartolommeo was so af- 
fected by his death that for four years after 
that catastrophe he was ukable to touch a 
pencil. 

Other strong testimony in Signor Villari’s 
favor is furnished by the fact of Savonarola 
having founded a school of design in his con- 
vent of San Marco, and that he encouraged 
his novices in the study of the fine arts, that 
their works might supply funds for the sup- 
port of the community without the need of 
alms. But, whichever way the truth may 
lie, Savonarola was assuredly not the blind 
and superstitious foe to art and literature 
which he has often been represented. We 
can find room for but one more extract ; but 
it shall be one which contains, we think, a 
powerful argument on Savonarola’s side ver- 
sus asa and such as pin their faith on his 
word :— 


“We have seen [says Signor Villari] to what 
fearful straits the Republic was reduced for sev- 
eral following years. For this reason, the gov- 
ernment was forced to decide on putting up for 
sale the Medicean Library, which had been con- 
fiscated, together with the other property of that 
family, when they were driven out of Florence. 
But the poverty of the citizens being no less 
than that of the republic, there was great fear lest 
that splendid library should be dispersed, or, at 
least, fall into the hands of foreigners ; for the 
creditors of the Medici were many, and among 
others was the French Ambassador, Messire 
Phillippe de Comines, who was suing for a debt 
of a thousand florins, which they owed him. 
By good luck, the friars of San Marco were just 
then able to dispose of a considerable sum of 
money, seeing that they had just concluded the 
sale of their possessions, according to the coun- 
sels of poverty given them by Savonarola. 
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What opportunity could be nobler, thought he, 
for profitably employing the proceeds of the 
sale? If he purchased that rich collection of 
manuscripts, he would save it from being dis- 
persed, and from the danger of passing into for- 
eign hands; he would place itin the convent 
library, the only one in all Italy which was open to 
the public; and, at the same time, he would be 
able to assist the republic in its greatest need 
with the money obtained by the entire sale of 
the property of the convent. What nobler or 
holier use could the friars of San Marco make 
of their worldly possessions? They bought the 
library then, for the sum of three thousand flor- 
ins, paying down two thousand directly ; ‘and for 
the rest of the sum, they remained indebted un- 
til January, 1498, when, by the help of Ber- 
nardo Nasi’s signature, they bound themselves to 
pay the money, within eighteen months, to Phi- 
lippe de Comines, hoping that in such a work of 
public utility they would be assisted by all their 
friends and kinsfolk. Thus did Savonarola em- 
ploy the proceeds of the sale of the possessions 
of his convent, and saddle it besides with a heavy 
debt, in order to save for the world that mag- 
nificent Laurentian Library which, now-a-days, 
forms one of the greatest glories of Florence, 
and which was then the fullest and most perfect 
collection of Greek and Latin authors to be found 
in Europe. Such was the man whom many are 
pleased to call a barbarous friar, a burner of an- 
cient manuscripts, a destroyer of paintings and 
of statues !” 


The story of the last sad scenes of Savona- 
rola’s life remains to be told in the second 
volume, which will contain besides a great 
number of curious and interesting docu- 
ments relating to the prophet’s strange ca- 
reer, which are due to the unwearied re- 
searches of Prof. Villari in the Archives of 
Florence. We welcome his book, and de- 
sire to see it soon and worthily translated 
into our own language. 








168 New Bond Street, Aug. 15. 
As the wording of a paragraph in the Athe- 
neum of last week (which paragraph has been 
copied into many other papers) may possibly 
suggest to some readers an erroneous idea as to 
the price paid by me for Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
picture, I ask leave to state the exact facts of! 


the case. I purchased the picture and copyright, 
as you say, for £5,500. But the deed of sale 
makes no division of this sum into so much for 
the picture and so much for the copyright. The 


in firstrate style by an engraver to be approved 
by Mr. Hunt. Yours, etc. E. GAMBART. 





Tue pupils of the upper division of one of 
the higher colleges of Vienna had received for 
| a task, to draw a parallel between tlre (licathen) 
| heroes of the Tliad, and the (Christian) Recken 
of the Nibelungenlied. One of the ablest and 
best-behaved pupils, in an erudite and elaborate 
essay, decided in favor of Achilles and Hector, 





{—a crime for which the rector, without any 


| other reason, expelled him on the spot. The 


copyright, in all cases when no special under- | boy’s father, a rich Vienna banker, has appealed 


standin 
picture. 


Finding of the Saviour in the Temple’ engraved 


g to the contrary occurs, goes with the | to the authorities, with what success is not yet 
In the present instance, however, I am | known. 
bound by my deed of purchase to have “ The | 


Such are the consequences of the Con- 
cordat. The college, of course, is 2 government 
institution, the rector a Roman priest. 
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WHY THE 
From The Examiner. 


Why the Shoe Pinches; a Contribution to 
Applied Anatomy. By Hermann Meyer, 
MD. Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Zurich. Translated from the 
German by John Stirling Craig, L.R.C.P. 
E., L.R.C.8.E. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
and Douglas. 


FINANCE ministers and shoemakers are 
not yet masters in the art of fitting. Dr. 
Meyer sees in boots what many have found 
in the tax-gatherer, Procrustes ante portas, 
and under that title has pronounced as an 
anatomist against the boots and shoes of this 
our generation. The shoemaker ought, he 
says, not only to produce a shoe that does 
not pinch, but a shoe so constructed that it 
will give to a foot distorted by the pinching 
it has borne already, fair chance of a return 
to its right shape and full possession of its 
power as a means of carrying the whole body 
onward. 

Of the more literal fitting of the shoe we 
are taught in a sixpenny pamphlet which 
should be profoundly studied by all people 
who suffer in the toes. It is simply a trans- 
lation from a scientific paper on the subject 
by one of the highest continental authorities 
upon physiological anatomy. The author is 
a German professor, who has not only pub- 
lished an important general text-book on 
that branch of science, but has by special 
treatises shown his particular interest in the 
mechanism of standing and walking as it is 
illustrated by the structure of the foot and 
knee. His little treatise upon shoes has 
been translated from a Zurich scientific jour- 
nal by a young Edinburgh physician, who 
says :— 


** Knowing, from statements made in his public 
lectures, and also from his recommending to his 
students the study of Professor Meyer’s Physio- 
logical Anatomy, the high value set on these re- 
searches by Professor Goodsir of Edinburgh, I 
have submitted my proof-sheets to him, and am 
glad to be able to make use of his name as a 
guarantee for the correctness of my rendering of 
Professor Meyer’s anatomico-physiological de- 
tails; and Itake this opportunity of acknowl- 
edging my obligations to my friend and former 
teacher for much valuable advice, and especially 
for the following expression of his opinion, which 
he has kindly permitted me to insert here :— 

“<The simplicity of the principles ineulcated 
in Professor H. Meyer’s work on “ The Correct 
Form of Shoes ” impresses the intelligent reader 
with confidence in their importance and applica- 
bility. Their simplicity consists in their scien- 
tific character. ‘The author of the work has 
largely contributed to that recent rapid advance 
of anatomy and physiology which is due to the 
employment of more direct and refined methods 
of investigation. By his researches, more par- 
ticularly into the structure and actions of the 
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lower limbs, he has given to our conceptions in 
this department of the science a precision which 
could only have been attained the physico- 
mathematical method of investigation which he 
employed. The value of his results can only be 
properly estimated by the anatomist and physi- 
ologist ; but his practical application of certain 
of them-in the work which you have rendered so 
successfully in English, cannot fail to be fully 
appreciated by the general reader.’ ” 


The German professor, in his own prefa- 
tory words, reminded scientific readers who 
might think his teaching on this matter a 
base condescension to mechanical inquiries, 
that in the last century Peter Camper wrote 
a paper “On the Best Shoe,” and that 
Sémmering produced a treatise upon Stays. 
* Moreover,” he adds,— 


“Moreover, it especially behoves anatomists 
to speak out on such subjects, since, from the 
nature of their studies, they have at hand the 
proper material for settling such questions. 

“The subject treated of by Sommering con- 
cerns only one-half of mankind; and of this 
half, only those who are sufficiently foolish vol- 
untarily to sacrifice comfort, health, and beauty 
to an absurd fashion. 

“In the case of the shoe, however, all man- 
kind are equally interested ; and the ventilation 
of the subject is the more important that we sub- 
mit in ignorance only, and do not Homme: | 
subject ourselves to those injuries to health, and, 
it may be added, to temper, directly and indi- 
rectly inflicted by badly shaped shoes. 

“Camper, writing on this subject, in the last 
century, very truly remarks—‘ All horse-doctors 
and horse-fanciers are interested in the shoeing 
of their horses, numerous papers appear thereon, 
and shall we not concern ourselves about the 
foot-gear of man?’ 

“« Camper’s suggestions attracted considerable 
attention, but his plans found little or no encour- 
agement, because they were so very impractica- 
ble, and, above all, because of the very clumsy 
form of shoe he recommended.” 


The cut of a shoe, says Professor Meyer, 
is not as the cut of a coat, a matter of indif- 
ference. ‘ When fashion prescribes an ar- 
bitrary form of shoe, she goes,” le asserts, 
‘far beyond her province, and in reality ar- 
rogates to herself the right of determining 
the shape of the foot.” 

Dr. Meyer’s doctrine is so clearly ex- 
plained and illustrated in a tract accessible 
to all, that we may be content only in two 
or three words to express the conclusion to 
which we are brought byit. He tell us that 
in measuring a foot for shoe or boot, the first 
thing to be considered is the place of the 
great toe. Upon this toe, in walking, the 
weight of the whole body turns at every 
step ; in the natural foot, y Penal it is in a 
straight line with the heel. A central straight 
line drawn from the point of the great toe to 
the middle of its root, if continued, would 
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ss very exactly to the middle of the heel. 

y the misfitting boot commonly*worn, the 
oint of the toe is pressed inwards, the root 
outwards. If a cast be made of a distorted 
foot and a boot fitted to that, it is bad, be- 
cause thereby the distortion is confirmed. 
It would be much better, therefore, says the 
professor, so to form the boot that the condi- 
tions of healthy walking are allowed for, and 
the bones, at least to some extent, can grad- 
ually right themselves. To a foot shortened 
by distortion he would fit a shoe adapted to 
its healthy size. But of a pair of boots made 
so as to content the eye of an anatomist, who 
knows what work is done by every bone, the 
main characteristic is that when they stand 
side by side with their heels in contact, the 
inner margins of the front part of the soles 
are along the whole edge corresponding to 
the sides of the great toes, also in contact. 
If it be desirable to point the toes, they must 
be pointed only from the outer side, after 
the place of greatest breadth in the foot has 
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been properly respeeted. A certain sense of 
a turn inward belongs to the shape of boots 
so made, but they fit perfectly, they will en- 
sure to the foot the utmost ease and power, 
and as their shape is of the ordinance of na- 
ture they are no doubt really as elegant as 
those of which the pattern is a bootmaker’s 
invention. Dr. Meyer says, for our encour- 
agement, that even in the eyes of fashion 
two or three persons in Zurich who have 
had their boots so made have not become 
conspicuous for the peculiarity. Free men 
may please themselves, but surely, princi- 
ples so obvious as these first principles of 
shoemaking are to be made and are made in 
the little pamphlet to which we refer, admit 
of more than individual acceptance or rejec- 
tion. Marching soldiers are known often to 
suffer and break down in the feet, because 
of their shoes. Would it not add something 
to the efficiency of infantry troops if they 
were shod in accordance with the structure 
of their feet ? 





In some parts of Switzerland singular judicial 
enalties are still inforce. A few days ago, one 
ug, of Stanz, was convicted by the tribunal of 
Unterwald, for having, when in a state of in- 
toxication in a public-house, -employed offensive 
language respecting the pope, and he was con- 
demned to eects Vaaers with a stick, to be ad- 
ministered in private, a fortnight’s imprisonment 
in the hospital, a week’s retirement to be passed 
in religious exercises in the monastery of the 
Capuchins, to occupy a separate place at church 
for the space of two years, and during that time 
to attend morning and evening service and the 
class of catechism, to be deprived for an indefi- 
nite period of his civil rights, and finally, to pay 
all the costs. 





Amon the few celebrities of the Isle of Wight, 
Bonchurch is famous as the birthplace of one of 
our naval heroes, Admiral Sir Thomas Hopson. 
He was a tailor’s apprentice, but ran away and 
became a common sailor on board a man-of-war 
that was cruising near the island :— 


“A story is told that, shortly after his joining 
the ship, an engagement taking place, and the 
boy hearing that the battle must last till the white 
rag at the enemy’s mast-head was struck, he 
climbed up the rigging of his own ship, made 
his way to that. of the enemy, and, shrouded by 
the smoke, tore down the flag and returned in 
triumph to the deck. The enemy on noticing 
the loss were thrown into confusion, which was 
increased by the triumphant shouts of the Eng- 
lish sailors, who speedily secured the victory. 





The commander, struck with the courage and 
decision exhibited by the runaway apprentice, 
promoted him forthwith. He became an admiral 
in 1689, and was nicknamed ‘ Admiral Snip.’ In 
1702, in the ship Torbay, alone and unsupported, 
amid a feu d’enfer from the French and Spanish 
ships, he broke the famous Vigo boom. On this 
occasion a fire-ship was sent against him, but, 
naving been prepared hastily, many barrels of 
snuff had been left on board, which, when she 
blew up, smothered the flames and saved the 
gallant admiral. On returning home from this 
exploit he was knighted, and retired from the 
service, and was returned M.P. for Newtown in 
1705. 





TuE first of a series of meetings, to extend 
over four days, in commemoration of the tri- 
centenary of the Scottish Reformation, took 
ey on Tuesday in the Free Church Assembly 

all, Edinburgh. ‘The arrangements have, we 
believe, been managed by the Scottish Reforma- 
tion Society, who have succeeded in securing 
the attendance of a considerable number of emi- 
nent clergymen and laymen from various quar- 
ters of the country to take part in the proceed- 
ings. A number of interesting memorials of 
Covenanting and Reformation times were like- 
wise sent in by collectors, and attracted much 
attention from visitors. ‘The only external em- 
blem of jubilation attempted on the occasion was 
the display of a flag from a turret of the Free 
Church College, on which, was depicted an open 
Bible with texts on either page. 





NEWFOUNDLAND DOGS. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post :— 

THE papers lately made known that when 
the Prince of Wales was at Newfoundland, 
a very fine dog was presented to him, but we 
have heard nothing of the dog since. 

As the wonderful sagacity and affection of 


the Weed may not be fully known to your | 


readers, the few following anecdotes may be 
interesting. When the writer resided in 
the lovely village of Geneva, on the Seneca 
Lake, he had a remarkably fine dog of this 
kind, which, owing to his fondness for the 
water, and as our garden ran down to the 
lake shore, was called Kelpie, the name for 
the imaginary Scottish water spirit. 

Kelpie was a universal favorite with the 
boys of Geneva—he was such a kind, good- 
natured fellow ; but he was proud, and would 
not take the least notice of cur dogs, but 
when he met a full-blood pointer or terrier, 
he would stop and have a long confab. I 
once listened with pleasure to beloved Wash- 
ington Irving giving a most humorous de- 
scription of the conversation of dogs when 
they met, and sniffed, and fondled each other. 
Kelpie was devotedly attached to my wife— 
wherever she went he followed like her very 
shadow. She was obliged to lock him up on 
Sundays when she went to church, otherwise 
no beating would have prevented him from 
following. But one sabbath-day, some time 
after the sermon had commenced, she was 
astonished to see Kelpie’s great paws upon 
the top of the pew door. How he could have 
known she was in church, how he found the 
proper aisle and pew, must be left to those 
who best can tell; but as he was there, she 
softly opened the pew door, and let him in, 
when he quietly lay down under the bench 
where she sat. He remained quict as a 
mouse until, as Milton beautifully says,— 


“. . . let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced choir below.” 


When Kelpie set up such a long, loud howl 
as was heard throughout the church, and 
jnotwithstanding the severe diggings he got 
from his mistress’ heel, he howled on—the 
louder the organ sounded the louder was his 
response. ‘Lhe young ladies tittered and 
giggled, and Mrs. B had nothing for it 
but to leave the church as quickly as wm 
ble, followed by her faithful chorister, howl- 
ing and wowling right royally. When I had 
occasion to leaye Geneva and come to New 
York, the dog witnessed our painful parting, 
and that night, instead of going to his own 
resting-place, he followed his mistress up- 
stairs, crept under her bed, evidently mean- 
ing to be her protector during my absence. 
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der the bed—there he would lie and did lie, 
When his mistress was finally leaving Ge- 
neva and her own charming cottagé, she re- 
sided for a few days at the house of that 
kind, benevolent friend, General Swift, and 
gave the dog to a clergyman in the same 
street; but the poor animal would not leave 
the place to which he had been so long accus- 
tomed. He was always found on the side- 
walk opposite the garden gate, where he had 
slept during the night. This so much en- 
deared him to my wife, she determined on 
taking the dog with her. I went up to Al- 
bany to meet her, and was not a little aston- 
ished to see Kelpie jump from the car when 
the train stopped. His joy at seeing me 
after eight months’ absence was unbounded; 
he continued leaping up trying to kiss me, 
and in order to quiet him, I stooped down, 
put my arms round his neck, and allowed 
him to lick my cheek. He then became 
perfectly quiet, finding he was still loved as 
much asever. Finally, he was embarked for 
England with his beloved mistress and her 
two boys, but, alas! the morning after see- 
ing them al]l safe at her mother’s mansion in 
Derbyshire, he was found dead at her bed- 
room door. 

Poor, dear, true, and affectionate Kelpie! 
He was buried in the garden under a most 
magnificent bush of moss roses. 

“ Kelpie, rest! thy mission’s o’er : 

Sleep the sleep that knows no breaking.” 

The late Robert Cochrane of Brooklyn, 
was extravagantly fond of Newfoundland 
dogs, and when he emigrated to the South 
he took a very fine large one with him ; every 
morning whilst taking a walk on the bluff 
of the Mississippi the dog accompanied him, 
but was exceedingly annoyed by a cur which 
followed and yelped at him, threatening, but 
afraid to bite. The dog allowed this for a 
few days, but when he could stand it no 
longer, he furiously wheeled round, seized 
the cur in his mouth, jumped off the bluff 
and rushed with him into the river; still 
keeping the cur in his powerful jaws, he swam 
out about twenty yards, when he let go, but 
only to put his paws upon him to sink him, 
and every time the cur rose up he was pawed 
under until fairly drowned. ‘Then the brave 
dog swam ashore, shook himself, and came 
running up to his master wagging his bushy 
tail, looking up in his face, as much as to 
say, Didn’t I serve him right ? 

I could give you many more instances of 
the wonderful sagacity of Newfoundland dogs, 
particularly those of Kelpie the second, for- 
merly well known in Degraw Street, Brook- 
lyn; but I believe you will say “Hold, 


enough.” 





Nothing would induce him to come from un- 





South Brooklyn, August 27, 1860. 





WAR OR PEACE. 


From The Examiner, 25 Aug. 
WAR OR PEACE? 


In the name of wonder, what are we at 
with China? One ministerial authority tells 
us we are at war with China, another that 
we are at peace. The French say that a 
door must either be open or shut, but is it 
the peculiarity of the gate of the Temple of 
Janus to have a third state neither one nor 
the other?—the China jar is too obvious 
for suggestion. One thing is, however, al- 
ways.wide open, namely, the public pocket, 
and whether we are at war with China or at 
peace with China, we are paying for both. 

Mr. Bruce had £4,000 a year for the su- 
perintendence of trade in China, and he had 
and has another £4,000 for a mission to 
Pekin to make peace. He made war on the 
road and got repulsed, and an expedition is 
sent out to avenge the disaster and bring 
the Chinese to terms. This looks very like 
war, especially in the cost of some millions, 
but the envoy ordinary having widely mis- 
carried of his mission, his brother the envoy 
extraordinary is sent out to reinforce him, 
and try whether matters cannot be settled 
without blows. The little envoy with a 


small expedition resorted to force upon the 
first provocation, the great envoy with a 
large expedition was to try persuasion be- 


fore recourse to force. It is a pity the parts 
had not been reversed, and the last tried 
first. But the great envoy has been unable 
to repair the doings of the small envoy, and 
to all intents and purposes we are at war 
with China. 

But no, there are two ministers of peace 
in the ficld, with handsome salaries and 
travelling allowances, and to be at war with 
China would put the smaller one on the shelf 
or reduced pay, to prevent: which we must 
be legally at peace with China. The fact, 
then, may be thus stated, that we are at war 
with China as regards all the cost of trans- 
porting and maintaining troops, but we are 
at peace with China as regards Mr. Bruce’s 
salary. Nothing but the evils of war will 
relicve us of this charge, and we must pay 
Heaven knows how many millions in war 
to save four thousand a year. Sir James 
Graham put the question very pithily :— 


“His right honorable friend (Sir G. C. Lewis) 
told them that Lord Elgin left this country in 
the hopes that something would take place to 
bring warlike appearances to an end ; but by the 
time he reached Hongkong all those hopes were 
at an end, though, according to his right hon- 
orable friend, we were not yet at war with China. 
But if war had not taken place the aspects of the 
case were truly fearful, for without a declaration 
of war any man who put an end to the life of a 
Chinese would be guilty of murder. ‘Then, if 
war was to be declared, why were they asked to 
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vote a salary for a minister who eonld only act 
in time of peace, on the assumption that amica- 
ble relations would be maintained? He could 
not understand why they should vote £8,000 
a-year to Mr. Bruce as a minister of peace when 
they were told that there was no hope of peace 
heing maintained. He assumed that war would 
be declared, and in these circumstances he ob- 
jected to voting a salary to the ambassador from 
March, 1860, till March, 1861. Even on the 
ground that we were at peace with China, he 
was ready to maintain that £8,000 a-year was 
an extravagant salary to pay to Mr. Bruce.” 

But this, much as it is, is not all the cost 
of Mr. Bruce. In the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates is a charge of £3,000 for Mr. Bruce’s 
travelling expenses from Shanghai to Pekin. 
He is thus paid for a journey he never per- 
formed, and the object of which he contrived 
to defeat by his rashness and indiscretion. 
Mr. Ayrton’s motion to reduce the salary to 
£4,000 a-year, an ample amount for what is 
rendered for it, was negatived by the small 
majority of four. 

We are sorry to see so good a man as Sir 
G. C. Lewis defending an extravagance, and 
maintaining the quibble that we are not at 
war with China, and we are alarmed by his 
very confident opinion that if we do come to 
blows with the Chinese their defeat will be a 
matter of absolute certainty. It is the trick 
of fortune to falsify these sanguine expecta- 
tions, whence they always sound to us like 
presages of disaster. Mr. Bruce and the 
admiral reckoned on certain and easy victory 
when the attack was ordered on the barri- 
cade in the Peiho, with the result we all de- 
plore, the further consequences of which may 
be of an amount of evil incalculable. “The 
child may rue that is unborn,” the blunder 
of that day. 

The last accounts from China are by no 
means assuring. The rebels, or to speak 
more justly, the robbers, who for the last 
eight years have been sacking and burning 
cities by the dozen, more populous than 
Manchester or Glasgow, have acquired fresh 
strength and confidence, plainly in conse- 
quence of: our own present hostile prepara- 
tions against the Chinese government. The 
result has been that these miscreants, with- 
out the smallest chance of ultimate success, 
have forced the imperial army to raise the 
siege of Nankin, and have sacked the city 
of Soochow, the boast of the empire, and 
virtually blockaded Shanghai, now our prin- 
cipal mart, thus placing in imminent jeopardy 
a trade worth to us in tea, silk, opium, and 
piece-goods, full twenty millions. Indeed, 
but for the presence, on the spot, of the 
French and English armaments, Shanghai, 
like Soochow, would have been destroyed, 
and with it a vast amount of British prop- 
erty. 
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To arrest the anarchy which now reigns 
over the richest provinces of an empire of 
400,000,000 of people, chiefly caused by our 
own assaults on its government, we are now 
engaged in making a great war on it, in the 
hope of dictating a solid and permanent 

eace! For this purpose France and Eng- 
and have, in the Gulf of Pechili, at this mo- 
ment a land force of 34,000 men, and an im- 
mense fleet of men-of-war—one-and-twenty 
pennants! The objects held in view by this 
mighty armament are, to destroy the little 
forts at the mouth of the river Peiho, which 
with such a force ought not to be a difficult 
achievement, and then to advance on Pekin, 
a fifteen days’ march at least, with no ap- 
parent adequate means for its performance. 
At the capital the enduring peace is to be 
dictated to barbarians, whom no treaty, as 
we ourselves well know, will bind which it 
is convenient to evade. But there will be 
no treaty made at all, for the emperor will 
fly, and if we follow him we go to Tartary, 
only to catch a Tarter. 

The most favorable season for military 
operations in the Gulf of Pechili are the 
months of April and May. Ours begin in 
July, the most unfavorable of the year,—in 
the very midst of the rainy and, conse- 
quently, of the unhealthy, season. The rainy 
season, after a brief interval of fine weather, 
is followed by a winter, which for intensity 
equals that of Moscow, a severity against 
which we ourselves are not prepared to 
struggle, and which must be sure death to 
our numerous Indian followers. Our enter- 
prise must have speedy success, or such a 
disaster may overtake us as befell one of the 
belligerents forty-eight years ago at not so 
great a distance from home. 

But what, we ask, would be the conse- 
quence of the most complete success? Sim- 
ply the humiliation and the debilitation of 
the Chinese government, and the extension of 
anarchy by adding to the power for mischief 
of the piratical hordes that are now devas- 
tating the empire, and who, consisting of the 
lowest, the most ignorant, and the profligate 
of the people, are themselves wholly unfit to 
govern. Lvenif such people should succeed 
in substituting a native for the Tartar gov- 
ernment, we should be no gainers by it, for 
they have shown themselves, whenever an 
opportunity has offered, more arrogant and 
inimical to Europeans than the Tartar rulers. 
With some parties the subversion of this 
government seems to be ardently wished for, 
but a greater error we cannot conceive. The 
people who have administered it, well backed 
at present by the parent horde, have ruled 
China almost from the accession of the 
Stuarts to the throne of England, and ruled 
it better, too, than any other Asiatic country 





has been ruled by Asiaties within the same 

eriod. The evidence of this. is to be seen 
in increased wealth and population, with an 
amount of order and security wonderful for 
an oriental people. 

Trade is our only business in China, and 
a trade the exports and imports of which 
amount each to £20,000,000,—which puts 
£5,000,000 into the Indian treasury, and 
helps to put at least an equal sum into the 
English, ought not to be trifled with. Al- 
ready we see, from the admission of the sec- 
retary of state for India, that the war has 
caused a fall in the opium revenue to the 
serious amount of £575,000, equal to one- 
eighth part of its net amount. 


From The Examiner, 25 Ang. 
PROGRESS OF GARIBALDI. 

THE mist in which the Italian Washington 
so well knows how to shroud his designs un- 
til they are ripe for execution is at le 
dispersed, and we have credible information 
that he has made his descent in considerable 
force on the Calabrian coast. The accounts 
vary as to the numbers of his gallant follow- 
ers, one telegram mentioning 4,000, another 
8,000 Garibaldians. The point at which the 
largest detachment landed is said to have 
been Melito, not far from Reggio, almost at 
the very toe of the boot; and a despatch 
received at Turin on Thursday stated that 
Reggio had been assaulted and taken. Sey- 
eral places of landing are mentioned, yet 
there may be no inconsistency, for Garibal- 
di’s object may have been to distract. the 
attention of the enemy, and he was every- 
where sure of support from the people of the 
country. The Neapolitan vessels of war 
seem to have repeated their brilliant achieve- 
ments at Marsala, making no resistance to 
the disembarkations, but firing on, the invad- 
ers after the landing was effected. 

Having thus successfully baffled the naval 
commanders a ey to him, Garibaldi will 
meet the Neapolitan troops concentrated at 
Montaleone, with his prestige greatly aug- 
mented, and we shall probably very soon 
hear that he has made as short work with 
them on the mainland as he did in Sicily. 
He will then be master of the Straits, and 
with the base of his operations secure, he 
will be free to transport the bulk of the foree 
at his command to the new theatre of this 
glorious war. That his arms will be every- 
where supported by popular insurrections 
there can be no doubt, and already it is stat- 
ed that the population of parts of Calabria 
have risen. The royal forces must of neces- 
sity be drawn together to oppose his advance, 
and wherever the troops are withdrawn, 
there will be nothing to keep down the ardor 
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and fury of the:people. We are not to sup- 


pose, because Garibaldi’s present position is 
at sucha distance from Naples, that he has 
therefore ali that distance to traverse to ac- 
complish his objects. With the whole coun- 

in his favor, and as certain of supplies 
and reinforcements as of sympathy wherever 
he appears, one victory in the field may well 
decide the fate of the yee dy by demon- 
strating to the Royalists the hopelessness of 
continuing the struggle. Having as much 
confidence in Garibaldi’s discretion as in his 
valor, and feeling sure that he will take his 
measures now with as much caution and de- 
liberation as heretofore, we shall not be dis- 
couraged if his advance is slow, but on the 
other hand it will not surprise us if we hear 
before many days of his victorious entry into 


Naples. 

We are not blind, however, to all the fresh 
difficulties, less military than political, in- 
volved in his success; but we see nothing in 
them to alarm the friends of Italy. They 
would hardly be damped by a reverse, and 
it would be strange if they were disheartened 
by another and a splendid victory. The war 
for liberty and union having been once un- 
dertaken, it was impossible for the career of 
revolution to stop short of Naples. It was 
really not a question whether the Neapolitan 
despotism should be spared or not. It was 
an inexorable necessity of the great cause at 
issue that Southern Italy should be included 
in its scope and its operations. The move- 
ment in the Two Sicilies is only to be criti- 
cised with respect to the conduct of those by 
whom it has been guided, and in what has 
that conduct been open to censure? Has 
General Garibaldi taken a single step to 
shake the faith of the most sceptical? He 
is an enthusiast, we must acknowledge, but 
a chief in his situation, with the work that 
he has to do, the quarrel he has to maintain, 
the followers he has to lead, and the hearts 
he has to win, might as well want courage 
or prudence as enthusiasm. The question 
is whether his enthusiasm is out of propor- 
tion to his other great qualities, and this is 
negatived not by his recent triumphs only, 
but by the whole history of his life, or its 
romance, if you prefer the word. We do not 
believe that his enthusiasm will carry him a 
point too far. He. may possibly commit 
mistakes that he has not yet committed ; he 
is as liable as any other general to errors in 
his calculations ; he may possibly show him- 
self deficient in sagacity ; but he will never 
fail through the romantic element or intense 
earnestness of his character, as he would 
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never have done what he has done without 


it. 

Just as little do we think that thereis any 
danger from Austria to make the absorption 
of Naples into the common freedom of italy 
a ground ofserious apprehension. If France 
and.England have the best political reasons 
for adhering to the principle of meutrality, 
how much stronger are the obligations on 
Austria to be quiet. Is she in a position to 
intervene again where so very lately she met 
a defeat that shook her empire to its founda- 
tions? We do not believe that she has yet 
re-organized her shattered army so as to risk 
it with the commonest prudence in a new 
war; and, although we have heard some- 
thing of her civil concessions, and forced 
liberalities, we are’ satisfied she has yet.a 
vast deal more to do in the character of an 
enlightened and reforming government, be- 
fore she can descend again into the Italian 
plains, leaving a contented nation anda safe 
throne behind her. We do not mean, how- 
ever, to say that she is not prepared to fight 
for Venetia, should it be threatened ; if the 
war goes to her she will meet it, but she will 
hardly be so infatuated as to bring it on her- 
self. Had she even that supreme folly, we 
are not among those who think it all over 
with Italy. On the contrary, the result 
would, in our opinion, be far more likely to 
complete the ruin of Austria. Italy, united 
with scarce an interruption from the Alps 
to Sicily, and with the spirit of her people, 
numbering twenty-five millions, raised to the 
highest pitch of patriotic resolution, would 
be a difficult conquest to a power at the 
summit of military glory and financial pros- 

erity. That an empire like Austria, with 
its military prestige recently crushed, and a 
bankrupt treasury, should succeed in such 
an enterprise is the merest dream. She will 
assuredly find enough to do to defend her- 
self in the quadrilateral left her by the ca- 
pricious mercy of France, and should she 
ever be attacked there, far from seeking to 
extend the limits of the war, her obvious 
policy would be to confine it as much and 
terminate it as soon as possible. 

On the other hand, it seems obvious that 
it is as little the interest of Italy to provoke 
the Austrians as it is theirs to molest Italy. 
We cannot but think that, after the consol- 
idation of the rest of the Peninsula has been 
accomplished, a peaceful way will be found 
of extricating Venetia, as well as for solving 
the still greater difficulty looming in the fu- 
ture at Rome. 
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From The Economist, 25 Aug. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION OF 
GARIBALDI. 

THE strange prudential exhortation ad- 
dressed the other day by the Zimes to Gari- 
baldi, that he should at once make known 
that his aims do not include the liberation 
of Venetim, but stop short of attempts which 
would bring other than Italian troops into 
the field against him, is one of those worldly- 
wise suggestions which show that the writer 

as never deeply considered the causes of 
Garibaldi’s marvellous and unbroken suc- 
cess. We do not mean for a moment to say 
that it is Garibaldi’s duty to contemplate 
such a step at the present time when he has 
only just begun to climb the arduous path 
of which that undertaking would be the last 
and most arduous achievement. Even now 
he is only in Calabria with a handful of 
troops,—a Neapolitan garrison is still undis- 
lodged from an almost impregnable fortress 
in the island he has left,—a powerful Nea- 
politan army, whose political leanings are as 
yet by no means adequately tested, is in the 
field before him, and a papal army behind it, 
commanded by an able and experienced 
French officer. In a position such as this 
Garibaldi has not even time to think of the 
situation of Venetia, and it would be foolish 
indeed to pledge himself now to any course 
with regard to events still soremote. But 
it would be still more foolish to adopt the | 
advice so kindly offered by the Zimes, and | 





tive despots, to leave her foreign oppressor 
unharmed, who can doubt for a moment that 
the justly enthusiastic sentiment of the Ital- 
ians towards Garibaldi would lose half its 
reality and vigor? They would feel that he 
could not have that faith in the holiness of 
his cause which has hitherto enabled him to 
accomplish such marvels, if he needlessly 
bartered away a single chance of entire sue- 
cess for the sake of slightly diminishing the 
difficulty of a portion of his task. The al- 
most magical effect of his name and enter- 
prise would vanish at once,—Neapolitan sol- 
diers would no longer feel it almost an act 
of sacrilege to fight against the man who 
had already struck a compromise with Aus- 
tria,—and the charm which causes the igno- 
rant Italian people to place almost a super- 
stitious trust in him would be dispelled for 
ever. The suggestion of the Zimes, worldly- 
wise as it seems, is one of the least truly 
wise we have yet heard. Fortunately, Gari- 
baldi is in no danger of adopting it. But it 
is, perhaps, not quite so certain that our 
English rulers may-not be eager to press 
such a pseudo-prudential policy on the Italian 
leader’s followers and friends ; and therefore 
only we are anxious to expose its real un- 
soundness. 

It would, indeed, be a gratuitous step for 
Garibaldi to forfeit the greater part of the 
sympathy which his enterprise must excite 
in Northern Italy by repudiating at once all 
designs of liberating Venetia. It may be, 


pledge himself not to undertake that last ef- | and no doubt is true, that the Neapolitan 


fort ior the complete liberation of Italy. In| 
an enterprise such as his, almost every thing | 
depends on the contagion of the lofty pur- | 
pose by which heis actuated. It is the com- 
plete trust which all Italy reposes in Gari- 
Haldi’s aims,—the absolute certainty which 
is felt that he has consecrated his great 
powers to one noble and sacred endeavor, 
that draws over opponents wherever he goes 
to his side, and disarms all but the worst 
tools of the infamous tyranny in his path. 
Who would not feel that the nobleness and 
singleness of his great aim was vitally in- 
jured by any such manceuvre as that which 
the Zimes has advised? It might, indeed, 
somewhat disarm Austrian jealousy, and al- 
lay the nervous apprehensions of Prussia, to 
pledge the faith of such a man as Garibaldi, 


government is the worst in Italy,—worse 
even than the Austrian government in Vene- 
tia. But it is also true that of all the states 
of Italy, Venetia is, next to Piedmont, the 
most deserving of freedom,—the one where 
at the present moment the prevalent tyranny 
blights the best political material, excepting 
that in Piedmont, which Italy can show, 
the one where self-government was the most 
sober, temperate, patriotic, and successful in 
1849, and where the foreign yoke is the 
| most galling and the least deserved. Also 
| it is, if we may trust the latest accounts, the 
state in which at the present moment by far 
the most crushing tyranny is felt, and con- 
cerning which, therefore, the immediate Ital- 
| ian feeling of the hour is perhays the strong- 
lest. For the present, even the king of 











that, if successful in the south, he would | Naples is trying the expedient of a liberal 
leave Venetia without rescue in the north. | administration and a gentle rule. Though 
But how can the advantage of appeasing | every one knows that in case of Garibaldi’s 
Austrian apprehension, or even of effectually | failure, the constitutional experiment. of a 
allaying Prussian fears, be compared for a} popular election, which has been now twice 
moment with the importance of keeping | postponed—from July to 26th. August, and 
alive the faith of Italy in the purity, sim-| recently from 26th August to 20th of Sep- 
licity, and integrity of Garibaldi’s aims ? | tember,—would at once and forever be aban- 
Vere it once known that he had pledged | doned,—yet, at least for the present, many 
himself, while delivering Italy from her na-! respectable Italians amuse themselves with 
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the hope that Francis II. intends to mn 
faith with his subjects like Victor Emmanuel. 
There are, therefore, some even genuine Lib- 
erals who do not accept Garibaldi as the 
true deliverer of Naples, nor share his hopes 
for the unity of Italy. But there is not an 
Italian anywhere who does not burn with in- 
dignation to read the account of the Austrian 
cruelties at Venice, and eagerly desire the 
permanent expulsion of the German invaders 
from the soil they have so long burdened. 
The taxation in Venice is now stated to take 
sixty per cent from the incomes of all the Vene- 
tian citizens; the most terrible and cruel 
espionage surrounds every Italian family: 
temporary absentces from the state are re- 
called under penalty of the absolute confisca- 
tion of their property: men of all classes are 
arrested even in bed, torn from their families, 
kept in prison on mere suspicion, and their 
dependent wives and children left to absolute 
beggary. In short, there is no kind of op- 
pression—except, perhaps, the infamous tor- 
ture which disgraced the Neapolitan and 
Sicilian prisons—which is not now at its 
height in Venetia, and thousands of Venetian 
exiles have taken refuge in Piedmont. 

With such things everywhere known, and 
nowhere felt so keenly and constantly as in 
the north,—it would only widen irreparably 
the breach which has unfortunately arisen 


between the great revolutionary leader and | 


the constitutional party in Piedmont, were 
he openly to renounce the crowning enter- 
prise in which Piedmont naturally feels the 
most lively interest. It is still matter of 
great doubt in Sardinia whether a political 
union with Naples is possible or advisable, 
—whether it may not be better to havea 
constitutional ally in the south, rather than 
to grasp at the whole. But it is by no 
means matter of doubt whether Venetia 
could or could not be safely annexed to 
Piedmont. The Sardinian statesmen well 
know that there can be no durable peace till 
that event takes place. While the Venetian 
people are smarting under the most painful 
of yokes, and the powerful army of Austria 
occupies the quadrilateral, Piedmont can 
never be secure either against revolutionary 


agitation from within, or attacks from with-! of Messina. The fortress is essenti 
out. And yet the one political end which of | ¢¢te du pont for an army 


all others Piedmont is most anxious to gain 
cannot even be attempted at present without 
Garibaldi’s convenient and irresponsible aid. 
The Sardinian ministers are under obliga- 
tions to France,—and in relations even with 
England and Prussia,—which would render 


it pure madness in them to assume the offen- | 


sive against Venetia. Garibaldi, if he suc- 
ceed in the south, may do for them what 
they could not for a long series of years do 
for themselves, and if he were hastily to re- 


‘nounce all intention of such an end, he 
would voluntarily sacrifice even that measure 
of reluctant sympathy which the fettered 
statesmen of Sardinia are unable to with- 
hold. 

From all considerations alike, therefore, 
we argue that the single aim which the great 
Italian leader is known to have at heart, 
should be still pursued in all its integrity as 
offering by far the best chance that it will 
ever be realized. The mutilation of that 
aim which has been suggested to Garibaldi 
would not be less fatal to his plans even in 
the coldest and most prudential view that 
can be taken of them, than it would be to 
the very springs of his magic influence over 
his countrymen. 





From The Saturday Review, 25 Aug. 
GARIBALDI. 

GARIBALDI has no reason to complain of 
the paucity or backwardness of his advisers ; 
and until further news arrives from Syria, 
Europe is happily at leisure to watch the 
progress of the drama which is at present 
performed in Southern Italy. Little sur- 
prise would have been excited if the Sicilian 
Dictator had sailed at once to Naples, relying 
on the sympathy of all the intelligent classes 
and on the dissensions in the army. As he 
appears to have decided on the more cautious 
alternative of feeling his way through Cala- 
bria, it isnot difficult to understand his mo- 
tives and there is reasonable ground for an- 
ticipating his success. As one of his ablest 
followers observes, he is combining a recruit- 
ing tour with a campaign, for it is his object 
to enlist the population of every province 
which he occupies under his liberating ban- 
ner. Several local leaders had solicited his 
assistance in raising an insurrection in Cala- 
bria ; and when he has enabled them to take 

full military possession of their own district, 
erate: ; 

he will probably leave them in a position to 
| occupy the Neapolitan troops, who will be at 
‘the same time wanted to assist in the de- 
| fence of the home provinces and of the cap- 
\ital. The possession of the foot of Italy will 
\isolate the garrison which still causes a cer- 
| tain uneasiness by its presence in the citadel 





ally a 
‘which holds it in 
) connection with the Italian shore. Reggio, 


according to the latest intelligence, is al- 
ready taken, and as soon as Scylla passes 
| into the possession of the besieging force, 
the citadel merely becomes a prison for a 
| portion of the Neapolitan troops. 
Immediately on his return to Messina 
| from that mysterious expedition which so 
| forcibly revived the impression of his roman- 
'tic chararcter and position, Garibaldi pro- 
| ceeded to join the detachments which he had 
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sent across the Straits some days previously. 
-The object of his solitary departure from Sic- 
ily is not precisely stated, and some have 
supposed that he wished to hold a secret in- 
terview with the king whose dominions he 
is extending in pertinacious defiance of his 
orders. It would appear, however, from the 
latest accounts, that he simply went on a 
reconnoitring expedition; and it may be 
resumed that, if he negotiates at all, it will 
be for the purpose of obtaining support and 
removing obstacles, and not for the sake of 
useless discussion as to his own future policy. 
At present, he has a great advantage over 
statesmen and diplomatists in the conscious- 
sess of a definite object which it is not even 
expedient to conceal; and he must be well 
aware that, during his present flow of suc- 
cess and of fame, he is absolutely indepen- 
dent of a cabinet which cannot-oppose him 
too far. A year ago, in deference to the 
king’s wishes, he suppressed for a time the 
association which he had formed under the 
name of La Nazione Armata. The enthu- 
siasm created by his exploits has now turned 
the “armed nation” into a living reality. 
As France armed in 1793 and Germany in 
1813, all the north of Italy is now pouring 
into the field where the independence of the 
nation can alone be effectually won. In an- 
swer to the remonstrance of foreign powers, 
the Sardinian government may truly allege 
the impossibility of suppressing the popular 
crusade. The instinct of the people, under 
the guidance of a heroic leader, has appre- 
hended the truth, that the first condition of 
freedom and greatness is ability and readi- 
ness to fight. There is as little difficulty in 
discerning the enemy as in understanding 
the paramount duty of action. Constitu- 
tions, oaths, sophistry, protests in favor of 
municipal independence, may produce some 
effect among the inexperienced Liberals of 
Naples; but the people of Northern Italy 
and the Lombardo-Sicilian army know that, 
under any disguise, the Bourbon must be 
detected and overthrown. The recent rumor 
of Austrian interference, though it proved 
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unparalleled crimes of the dynasty justi 
a dethronement which might Teherstie Be 
harsh and unpopular. The grand dukes of 
Tuscany had deserved far less badly of their 
subjects, and ret the prospect of their res- 
toration has already become a chimera. It 
is highly probable that the Court of Naples 
may have numerous supporters among the 
rabble and the peasantry; but a nation is 
represented, not ‘by the ignorant multitude, 
but by those who can think and fight for its 
welfare. If the Stuarts were expelled from 
England by an educated minority of the 
whole nation, the fate of the effete Bourbons 
may well be determined without regard to 
the opinions of a portion of the mob. 
Disinterested advisers desire Garibaldi to 
interrupt his progress, because he will form 
a heterogeneous kingdom, and also on the 
ground that if he succeeds at Naples, he will 
find himself in front of the French at Rome 
and of the Austrians at Venice. It is highly 
probable that an Italian Parliament may not 
at first work smoothly, and that it may be 
necessary to allow prerogatives to the crown 
which would be deemed unconstitutional if 
they were assumed in England. It will be 
strange if any difficulty or irregularity should 
be worse than the oppression and debasing 
cruelty which the new system of government 
will supersede. The Piedmontese constitu- 
tion has been faithfully preserved, though 
it was exposed to far more imminent danger, 
and a nation which has, on its own initia- 
tive, recently conquered its independence in 
the field, is not likely to throw away its 
franchises at the feet of any ruler. When 
the struggle is once concluded, Italians may 
fairly anticipate a burst of prosperity and 
progress surpassing that of almost any pe- 
riod in the history of the modern world. 
All their pride will be associated with the 
abolition of despotism; nor will they be 
driven, like the French, into abject submis- 
sion by the fear of a democratic anarchy 
which they have, happily, never experienced. 
The dynasty which they have placed at their 
head owes all its splendor to the loyalty with 


to be untrue, will have strengthened the con-| which it has maintained internal freedom 


viction that a separate dynasty at Naples 
will always be the instrument of the national 
enemy. No arguments will convince Gari- 
baldi or his associates that {taly will be 
strengthened by the presence of internal 
treason and the perpetuation of disunion. 
A Bourbon sovereign, pledged to follow in 
all respects the foreign policy of Turin, would 
resent an absurd and purposeless anomaly. 

, on the other hand, he were at liberty to 
follow his own judgment or inclinations, 
Italy, in case of difference with France or 
with Austria, would be placed between two 
fires. It may perhaps be fortunate that the 





and shared the contest for national indepen- 
dence. 

As to Rome and Venice, there is certainly 
reason to anticipate a further struggle; but 
Garibaldi, who ts never shown a disposi- 
tion to undue rashness, may be trusted to 
abstain from a useless collision with the 
French garrison of the capital. With La- 
moriciére’s mercenaries he will be fully able 
to deal when the remaining papal states are 
enclosed on every side by the dominions of 
the Italian king. It is not even impossible 
that a future pope, less fanatical than Pius 
IX., may think a friendly understanding with 
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his own countrymen more desirable than a 
transfer of the holy see to Toledo or to 
Jerusalem. The Italians would pamper their 
Pythoness to repletion if she would consent 
to utter, as in the old Guelf times, patriotic 
responses, and their local attachment would 
be a surer support than the sentimentalities 
of English converts, or the noisy enthusiasm 
of remote Irish peasants, or the precarious 
influence of old women at Vienna. As to 
the struggle with Austria, it is evident that 
the Quadrilateral will not be easily taken; 
but war may be postponed, circumstances 
may change, and at the worst the Italians 
can scarcely be less prepared for the contest 
when they already hald the rest of the Penin- 
sula. In another year it will become the 
fashion even for official authorities in Par- 
liament to profess a belief in the kingdom 
which will probably have come into actual 
existence. 





From The Economist. 
THE PRESENT LAWS OF WARFARE AT 
SEA. 

THE following citation from the Report 
of the Select Committee on Merchant Ship- 
ping will be interesting to our readers, as it 
gives the sanction of the committee to the 
estimate of the effect of the present rules of 
warfare at sea upon the interests of England, 
formerly advocated by the Economist :— 


** BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA. 


“The question of belligerent rights at sea, 
with reference to merchant shipping, affects 
alike the British ship-owner in the prosecu- 
tion of his business, and the general inter- 
ests of Great Britain, and, therefore, the evi- 
dence given on the subject has received from 
your committee that attention which its 
gravity demands. . 

“Great Britain formerly asserted princi- 
ples of the law of nations, with reference to 
the rights of belligerents and neutrals, 
though other nations defended maxims in 
some points differing from our own. 

“ But in the war with Russia in 1854, Eng- 
land having formed an alliance with France, 
both nations waived their rights to confiscate 
enemy’s goods on board neutral ships, as also 
neutral goods, in either case, not contraband 
of war, found on board an enemy’s ship. 
This mutual but provisional waiver of bellig- 
erent rights placed the allies in harmonious 
action, and practically countenanced the prin- 
ciple that “free ships make free goods.” 
Upon the return of peace, the Declaration of 
Paris, of April, 1556, by Austria, France, 
Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, 
and Turkey, gave a formal sanction to this 
principle. Privateering was also abolished. 

“‘ America was invited to be a party to this 
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general international agreement, but de- 
murred, and coupled at first her assent to 
the abolition of privateering, with the con- 
dition that private property at sea should no 
longer be subject to capture, Finally, she 
refused to be a party to a convention whereby 
she would be precluded from resorting to her 
merchant marine for privateering purposes 
in case she became a belligerent. But this 
is not surprising, for the United States has 
obtained a recognition of the rights of neu- 
trals for which she contended throughout a 
former period of hostilities ; and Great Bri- 
tain has surrendered her rights without any 
equivalent from the United States. Our 
ship-owners will thereby be placed at an im- 
mense disadvantage in the event of a war 
breaking out with any important European 
power. In fact, should the Declaration of 
Paris remain in force, during a period of hos- 
tilities, the whole of our carrying trade 
would be inevitably transferred to American 


.|and other neutral bottoms. 


“From the evidence given by various wit- 
nesses, it appears that at a recent period, 
—— a mere rumor of a war in Europe, in 
which it was Serer that Great Britain 
might be involved, American and other neu- 
tral ships received a decided preference ,in 
being selected to carry produce from distant 
parts of the world to portsin Europe, whereby 
even in a period of peace British ship-owners 
were seriously prejudiced. It seems, there- 
fore, that the state of international law, with 
reference to belligerent rights affecting mer- 
chant shipping, cannot remain in its present 
state; for whilst England may be involved 
in any great European war, the United States 
is almost certain to be neutral; and thus our 
great maritime rival would supplant us in 
the carrying trade. 

“We must therefore either secure the gen- 
eral consent of all nations to establish the 
immunity of merchant ships and their car- 
goes from the depredations of both priva- 
teers and armed national cruisers during 
hostilities; or we must revert to the main- 
tenance of our ancient rights, whereby rely- 
ing upon our maritime superiority, we may 
not merely hope to guard unmolested our 
merchant shipping in the prosecution of their 
business, but may capture enemies’ goods in 
neutral ships, and thus prevent other nations 
from seizing the carrying trade of the king- 
dom during a state of hostilities. 

“Your committee consider it their duty 
to call the attention of your honorable house 
to the great importance of this question, 
which, if not solved during a period of peace, 
may cause incalculable embarrassment at the 
outbreak of a war. It is doubtless the pre- 
rogative of the crown to initiate proper meas- 
ures to maintain the honor and guard the 
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interests of the country in this respect. 
Your committee, however, cannot but ex- 

ress their opinion that a compact, like the 
Heclaration of Paris, to which a great mar- 
itime power has refused to be a party, may, | 
in the event of hostilities, produce complica- 
tions highly disastrous to British interests. 
As matters stand, England is under all the | 
disadvantages of the want of reciprocal | 
pledges on the part of the United States to 
refrain from privateering, or from the at- 
tempt to break a blockade, which, as hereto- 
fore, a sense of self-preservation might com- 
pel Great Britain to establish ; while powers 
so unpledged, urged by every motive of self- 
interest, would be in a position to inflict the 
deepest injury upon British interests, under 
the same unjustifiable pretences as were put 
forth during the war at the commencement 
of the present century. 

“Your committee have thought it thcir 
duty thus briefly to point out to your honor- 
able house the present unsatisfactory posi- 
tion of this question as it immediately affects 
British merchant shipping. They have done 





so in the confidence that the whole subject 


will receive due attention in that quarter, 


where the responsibility rests of taking such 
measures, in concurrence with foreign pow- 
ers, as may place the present international 
regulations on a better footing. Your com- 
mittee are aware that grave objections have 
been urged by high authorities against any 
further step in advance; but they cannot 
close this brief comment on so important a 
question without expressing a hope that your 
honorable house will agree with them in the 
opinion that, in the progress of civilization 
and in the cause of humanity, the time has 
arrived when all private property, not con- 
traband of war, should be exempt from cap- 
ture at sea. Your committee are of opinion 
that Great Britain is deeply interested in the 
adoption of this course. This country has 
at all times a much larger amount of prop- 
erty afloat than any other nation, and. con- 
sequently requires a very large naval force 
to protect her merchant shipping, perhaps 
at a time when the whole of our ships of 
war may be urgently wanted to defend our 
shores.” 





Tue Conservative Land Society has made its 
forty-second land purchase at Felixstowe, being 
its first in East Suffolk. This beautifully sit- 
uated marine property, with frontages to the 
German Ocean, is adjacent to Felixstowe, or 
Felston, on the extremity of the peninsula formed 
by the rivers Deben, Orwell, and Stour. It 
stretches along the fine bathing coast between 
the sites of the two Martello towers to the north 
of Landguard fort, commanding the entrance to 
Harwich, and is distant from Harwich by ferry 
five, from Woodbridge nine, from Ipswich eleven, 
and from the metropolis about seventy-six miles. 
It can be reached vid Harwich ferry within three 
and a half hours from London. Felixstowe has 
risen into great importance within the last few 
years, owing to the mildness of the climate, of 
which no greater proof can be stated than that 
the myrtle grows freely. 





Some time ago a decree of the imperial court 
of Limoges confirmed the judgment of the tri- 
bunal of Bellac, which condemned M. Jusnel to 
a fine of fifty francs and expenses for teaching 
certain Protestant children in the families of their 
parents, when permission had been refused for 
the establishment of a Protestant school in one 
of the communes of the Haut-Vienne. The 
court of cassation has now reversed the intol- 
erant judgment of the two inferior courts, hold- 





ing that the lessons given by M. Jusnel from 


family to family did not come under the offence 
of keeping a school unrecognized by the law. 
The case has yet to come, however, before an- 
other imperial court not yet appointed. 





Tue attempt to introduce salmon ova in a 
healthy state for the purpose of stocking the 
rivers of Tasmania and Australia has failed, 
the ship which conveyed the interesting freight 
having had a long and unfavorable passage. 
The failure is traceable to a deficiency of ice to 
maintain the water in the vivarium at the low 
temperature necessary. The history of the voy- 
age, however, shows that the introduction of 
living ova is an easy task under a proper arrange- 
ment, based on the experience now gained. 





Tue following appears in the Jmpartial de 
Smyrne of the 15th Aug.: ‘The authorities have 
just seized at the custom-house three boxes filled 
with copies of a pamphlet translated from Rus- 
sian into Greek, and which have come from 
Greece. It is unnecessary to add that this com- 
position cannot be more hostile to the Ottoman 
government than itis. The Turks are described 
in it as veritable cannibals.” A Damascus letter 
in the Journal de Constantinople reports that sim- 
ilar writings have been introduced into and 
largely circulated through Syria. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 

THE most obsolete government in Europe 
appropriately supplies us with the only living 
specimen of an all-usurping minister, mys- 
teriously invulnerable in his absolute power 
in spite of public condemnation—such as we 
are puzzled to comprehend in the annals of 
former times. And, to complete the histor- 
ical illustration, this minister is invested 
with the fantastic anachronism of the cardi- 
nal’s purple. Antonelli is the exact. coun- 
terpart of those specious jobbers in political 
ventures—Mazarin and Alberoni— in all the 
incidents which contribute to form character. 
Hence a striking coincidence between the 
ways and arts of these three adepts in cunning 
on behalf of a covetous passion for acquisi- 
tion. Like Mazarin and Alberoni, Cardinal 
Antonelli springs from the lower classes, his 
principal fortune being an ample portion of 
the vigorous shrewdness proper to the Ital- 
ian people, with a proportionate amount of 
animal passion. In the school of Roman 
prelacy—the most admirable for developing 
the unscrupulous faculties of astuteness— 
Antonelli acquired the versatile charms of a 
dexterous demeanor ever under control, ever 
pleasantly pliant, ever winningly subservient 
to the dictates of interested desire. To a 
consummate mastery in the arts of craft, the 
prelatical education of Antonelli’s powerful 
nature was restricted. Its practical instincts 
encumbered themselves as little with book- 
learning as with principle. When, after 
noiseless years of underhand pursuit, An- 
tonelli contrived to reach power, his conduct 
accordingly combined the wiliest artfulness 
towards the fountain-heads of patronage with 
a eynic’s contempt for public opinion and 
the people’s rights. His policy was inspired 
by acute but narrow instincts, prompted by 
no larger views than the sordid passions of a 
grasping adventurer. This contrast between 
the vast resource of dexterity in dealing 
with individuals and the thoroughly grovel- 
ling purpose upon which it is expended, con- 
stitutes the distinctive feature of Antonelli’s 
administration. By this systematic mutila- 
tion of subtle faculties he is stamped the 
genuine Roman prelate—the accomplished 
pupil of a school that distinctly imposes only 
a semblance of orders for the sake emolu- 
ment, and therefore trains to a course of 
impious hypocrisy which ‘instils a profligate 


contempt for every interest except.of caste 
and individual profit. 

The Antonelli family comes from the Cioci- 
aria—the savage mountain region that skirts 
the eastern edge of the Pontine Marshes. 
Its primitive sandal-shod population is as 
wild and uncouth as might be expected in a 
province confessedly the one most neglected 
by a government that at its best lets things 
go toruin. It isa preserve for patriarchal 
lawlessness. The people are wretchedly poor, 
but hardy, athletic, and enduring. They 
are ardent in passions, intensely astute, and 
keenly alive to every prospect of gain, which 
they will sedulously pursue, regardless 
whether it be in the paths of thrifty industry 
or in walks of less lawful adventure. The 
cardinal’s father, Domenico, participated in 
all his countrymen’s characteristic condi- 
tions. The child of parents at Sonnino, just 
one degree above that of laborers, his quick- 
ness attracted the attention of a canon in 
the hamlet, who was a member of the influ- 
ential Ciociaro family Pellegrini. This ec- 
clesiastic caused him to be instructed at the 
neighboring school at Sezza, and continued 
through life his patron and protector. On 
the pope’s dethronement by the French, his 
partisans found in this remote district, with 
its wild inhabitants, excellent facilities for 
organizing a guerilla warfare against the 
government. Domenico, by his patron’s ad- 
vice, actively took part with the equivocal 
bands which then infested the country, way- 
laying convoys, transports, and also some- 
times travellers. Hence a current story of 
the cardinal’s father being connected with 
Gasperoni, also a Ciociaro, and of his hay- 
ing been his associate in highway robbery. 
The former assertion we have convinced 
ourselves by inquiry to be unfounded ; and 
as to the latter, it would be an exaggeration 
to represent Domenico as a direct profes- 
sional footpad. But he was in connection 
with the bands of the time, and certainly , 
made money at this period by illicit deal- 
ings, partly of a smuggling, and partly of 
a brigand, nature. Having fallen into the 
hands of the French, he underwent sentence 
of death, but luckily escaped from prison 
the day before that appointed for his execu- 
tion. On the pope’s restoration, Domeni- 
co’s deeds became acts of loyalty meriting re- 
ward, which he was quick to claim. Through 











the protection of the canon, he insinuated 





56 
himself into the favor of Cardinal Mauri and | with eager astonishment upon the magnifi- 


the Abbate Sala, whose influence secured to | 
him grants and contracts in the Pontine 
Marshes, which rapidly enriched him at the 
expense of the state, and made him a man 
of substance. Anxious to disconnect him- 
self from Sonnino and its ill-femed associa- 
tions, Domenico settled at Terracina. When 
Prince Poniatowski left the Roman States, 
he bought his estates at Ceccano for a quar- 
ter of their value. Besides, he farmed ex- 
tensively in the neighborhood, and became 
the tenant, under the ducal family of the 
Gaetani, of their estate at Cisterna, with a 
delegation of their feudal rights. An in- 
timacy with Cardinal Dandini, Prefetto del 
Buon Governo, further procured for him, 
again to the detriment of the state, addi- 
tional grants in the Marshes ; so that Dom- 
enico accumulated a fortune of at least £40,- 
000, to be divided amongst five sons and 
two daughters. 

Two qualities distinguish the Antonelli 
family—an intense affection of kin, and a 
sleepless, hawklike instinct for gain. Through 
life the members of the family have been 
cordial partners. Filippo, the eldest, now 
director of the Roman Bank, married Cardi- 
nal Dandini’s niece, and embarked in spec- 
ulations which were profitable, but some- 
times so equivocal, that his bad reputation 
embarrassed, in 1847, his brother in his first 
strides to power. Gregorio resides at Ter- 
racina, partly occupied as an agriculturist, 
partly engaged in trading with Naples. 
Luigi lives in Rome, where his brother’s in- 
fluence put him for a time at the head of 
the municipality ; while Angelo, the young- 
est, resides generally in Paris, where he spec- 
ulates on the Stock Exchange and is promi- 
nently connected with railway enterprises. 
Giacomo, the third, chose the prelatical pro- 
fession, involving minor orders that inter- 
pose no irrevocable obstacles against a re- 
turn to secular life. It is but quite recently 
that he has become a deacon. No pious fer- 
vor except to cull the golden fruit he beheld 
glittering down the avenues of the church, 
was among the motives for this step on his 
part. The following anecdote, which we can 
vouch for, aptly illustrates the cardinal’s pe- 
culiar temper of mind at that period, as also 
the characteristic tenacity of his desires. 
When the rough lad, fresh from the squalid 
wilderness of his Ciociaro home, first gazed 
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cence that flashed upon his sight in the streets 
of Rome, one mansion on the Quirinal, em- 
bowered in luxuriant shrubberies, redolent 
| with perfume and beaming with bright bloom, 
especially kindled his passionate delight as 
the perfection of earthly habitations. At 
that moment the country boy’s heart swelled 
with the audacious hope that the profession 
he was about to enter might lead him far 
enough to become owner of this enchanting 
abode. The impression of this desire re- 
mained graven on his mind—the vision of 
this house never faded from his thoughts— 
and recently the secretary of state, owner of 
millions and already possessor of the noblest 
palaces, jumped at an opportunity of at last 
acquiring this long-coveted property. Sit- 
uated on the southern slope of the Quirinal, 
the stranger can easily identify it by the pro- 
fusion of creepers overhanging the garden 
wall into the street. Young Antonelli’s art- 
ful intelligence was quickly appreciated. Of 
learning, indeed, he acquired absolutely none 
of any kind. Of history he is quite ignorant, 
and, as to divinity, he has probably never 
studied a page, except what he could not 
avoid reading in a breviary during services 
which self-interest obliged him grudgingly 
to attend. But these deficiencies Antonelli 
understands how to make good by an admir- 
able quickness in appropriating the knowl- 
edge of other men. Every one bears testi- 
mony to his ease of comprehension and charm 
of manner. His first important post was as 
delegate of Viterbo, where he won the ap- 
probation of his employers by a signal act 
of perfidy. Cholera having visited the town, 
the alarm at its contagion caused riots, Those 
most compromised escaped across the Tus- 
ean frontier, and amongst them the Gonfal- 
oniere’s son. Antonelli “comforted the dis- 
tressed father with the assurance that the 
fugitives might return in all safety. Probably 
he was really disposed to ignore a thought- 
‘less act. But Cardinal Lambruschini, the 
imbecile minister of the decrepit Gregory 
XVI., fumed for vengeance upon these fan- 
cied Carbonari. Antonelli accordingly has- 
tened to propitiate his favor by turning his 
pledge into a snare, and, having arrested the 
fugitives, condemned them to ten years’ im- 
prisonment. His zeal was rewarded by pro- 
motion to Macerata. Here, as also at Vi- 





terbo, Antonelli contrasted favorably with 
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the»average run of papal governors by his 
intelligent activity and agreeable demeanor. 
He was as generally popular a magistrate as 
a pope’s officer could be with a highly edu- 
cated population, though the strength of his 
passions hurried him into indulgences that 
somewhat scandalously compromised the 
gravity of his character, and connected his 
name with family quarrels of public notori- 
ety. 

end to Rome, he became Lambru- 
schini’s under-secretary in the home depart- 
ment, although keenly alive to his pitiful 
character. In a moment of confidential sin- 
eerity, Monsignor Antonelli exclaimed, that 
the only faculty he could find to admire in 
his chief was his being able to talk inces- 
santly without speaking a word of truth. In 
this office Pious IX. found Antonelli, with a 
reputation for ability and enlightenment, and 
this impression was confirmed by his decided 
adhesion to the pope’s reforming efforts. In- 
timately aware of the incapacity of the Ro- 
man prelates, Antonelli speculated upon the 
dearth of men combining talent with the req- 
uisite ecclesiastical position; and therefore 
he allied himself with the Liberal party, which 
also was glad of the co-operation of a man 
of his distinction. He presided over the 
first commission of investigation issued, and 
then became minister of finance, although 
with sincere repugnance, for he dreaded the 
risk of reputation in dealing with what was 
considered the vital difficulty of the pontifi- 
cal government. In the consulta, Antonelli 
acted steadily with the leading reformers, 
and, as member of the commission to draw 
up a constitution, he was of those who eoun- 
selled an extension of the franchise beyond 
the limit originally indicated. This consist- 
ency made him the representative of cler- 
ical Liberalism, and, as such, having been 
raised to the purple, he became secretary 
of state in the first constitutional cabinet. 
From this moment a secret change came 
over his tactics. The first arduous point be- 
ing attained, he now strove to secure his 
position so as to compass from it other ob- 
jects. Antonelli had satisfied himself that 
the movement of the day would end in con- 
fusion, and therefore he resolved to make 
himself, to his own great profit, the pivot for 
coming reaction. Official position facilitated 
his efforts to concert measures with foreign 
courts. It was, however, necessary to bring 


the pope into moral subjection, for, being a 
monk by nature and education, and consci- 
entiously scrupulous upon the score of mor- 
ality he might have been supposed averse to 
a prelate like Antonelli; besides which a 
eonstitutional impotence renders him at once 
hasty and vacillating in resolutions. Unno- 
ticed by politicians, Antonelli revived the 
obsolete household dignity of Prefetto dei 
Sacri Palazzi, which entails close intercourse 
with the sovereign—compelling even resi- 
dence under the same roof with him. Hav- 
ing gained this post to watch the pope and 
those about him, Antonelli successfully de- 
voted himself to captivate the pontiff—al- 
ready sadly troubled. No imperiousness 
ever wounded his little coneeits, and the 
most studied attention was lavished to coax _ 
his vanity into confidence. The first indica- 
tion of Antonelli’s influence was the Allocu- 
tion of the 29th of April, 1848, when the 
pope condemned the war of independence, 
after having sanctioned the despatch of his 
troops. For a few days the ministers de- 
ferred their resignation, on the pope’s assur- 
ance that he would correct what he called 
the erroneous impression of his words by an 
energetic proclamation ; but when the paper 
proved unsatisfactory, they resigned in a 
body, including the cardinal. Yet he had 
not only instigated the Allocution, but, as 
we have reason to know, had arbitrarily as- 
sumed to alter the wording of the pope’s 
second declaration. 

Antonelli now disappeared from responsi- 
ble office until he again emerged at Gaeta. 
Burrowing in the unsuspected obscurity of 
his household dignity, he made himself the 
companion and assiduous comforter of the 
pontiff—his confidant and ready assistant in 
little plans ; and as anarchy grew, the Pre- 
fetto dei Sacri Palazzi cunningly chuckled, 
especially when Rossi’s murder freed him 
from the one man he dreaded, and brought 
matters to a climax. Antonelli, with the 
Bavarian minister, contrived the pope’s flight 
to Gaeta. There, stunned by the impression 
of his failures, and by the rebukes of diplo- 
macy for his foolish initiative, the humiliated 
pontiff bowed to the cunning spell of the 
eardinal’s clear, sly, steady sagacity, and 
Antonelli again became secretary of state. 
From that moment he absorbed the whole 
power of the state mto his own hands as 





completely as if the pope had formally abdi- 
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cated. It is the best proof of Antonelli’s 
gigantic craft, that he has understood so 
thoroughly how to humor the pope’s morbid 
vanity. The most successful device to which 
he has had recourse has been to supply ample 
occupation to the pope’s theological whims. 
Hence the concurrence of the very positive, 
if not sceptical, secretary of state in the es- 
tablishment of the English hierarchy, the 
decree of the Immaculate Conception, and 
the perpetual beatifications. They are the 
toys he has tossed to the pontifical child 
whom he has taken in guardianship. The 
purlieus of the Vatican, always prolific in 
intrigue, have naturally been incessantly fer- 
menting with little conspiracies against him, 
without, however, ever really endangering 
the cardinal’s position. With exquisite dex- 
terity he has put his enemies out of the 
field, browbeating those whom he could not 
win by bribes; for Antonelli’s glib and sup- 
ple nature contains within it the savage fe- 
rocity of his race, while on state occasions it 
understands how to drape itself to perfection 
in the austere arrogance of ecclesiastical 
haughtiness. Besides, he has expanded his 
priviteges as Prefetto dei Sacri Palazzi into 
those of a Maire du Palais. Even cardinals 
and Roman princes have been deprived. of 
their right of immediate access to the pope. 
The assiduity of this jailer’s vigilance over 
the sovereign is equalled by Antonelli’s as- 
siduity in his office. His wiry frame never 
requires recreation, and his exercise is con- 
fined to the flights of stairs between his 
apartments and the pope’s. If he leaves the 
Vatican it is only on state occasions, or to 
visit his mother—a simple peasant woman, 
to whom he is much attached. All day long 
till deep into the night the cardinal is to be 
found in his apartments, accessible to all, 
and receiving every one with charming affa- 
bility. But no one, however forewarned, 
except after experience, will be sufficiently 
on his guard against the deceitfulness of that 
ingenuous, playful, simple manner of giving 
assurances which it is never intended to 
keep, and statements knowingly without one 
grain of truth. 

The power thus concentrated by Antonelli 
has been applied to the most selfish purpose. 
No law, no measure, no single work of pub- 
lic improvement marks his eleven years ad- 
ministration. The state has been squeezed 
to yield a fortune for the cardinal and his 


family. While no railroads and no highways 


have been made, the public money has been 
squandered on enlarging the utterly uscless 
harbor of Terracina, because it affords facil- 
ities for embarking grain from the adjoining 
Antonelli estates. By patent jobbery of 
every kind the Antonelli family has been 
enriched, promoted to profitable dignities, 
and lately ennobled. Here the cardinal has 
for once forgot his usual circumspection. 
The peasant’s passion for territorial posses- 
sion has hurried him into an injudicious 
display of property. The popular belief in 
his rapacity has been mainly spread by the 
sight of his conspicuous palaces in Rome. 
It is difficult to estimate the cardinal’s plu- 
ralities, they are so numerous and so scat- 
tered. The last trophy of his avidity is the 
librarianship of the Vatican,—a nomination 
the incongruity of which has embarrassed 
even the sycophants of Rome. In other re- 
spects, the cardinal, although a sensualist, 
indulges in none of the elegant magnificence 
that has distinguished some Roman prelates. 
The Ciociaro love of hoarding is too strong 
upon the family to let it launch into expense, 
and in its style of living it is still the slip- 
shod peasant household. The cardinal’s only 
decided taste is for precious stones, and he 
is fond of showing his collection. One day 
a friend, in the course of conversation, took 
up some snuff-boxes, presents from royal 
persons, which, set with jewels, were lying 
upon the cardinal’s table, when he handed 
him from a drawer a box filled with dia- 
monds. “ But, eminence,” exclaimed the 
former, “‘what makes you collect these 
jewels?” ‘Don’t you see,” replied the 
cardinal, ‘ that if matters went wrong, all I 
should have to do is to slip such a box in 
my pocket, and I carry my fortune safe away 
with me?” This involuntary observation 
thoroughly illustrates the spirit of Anto- 
nelli’s administration. From his mountains 
he came down with the grasping instincts of 
an adventurer in search of booty, and with 
the unprincipled greed of such an adventurer 
he has worked the state which he contrived 
cunningly to fillibuster. And the pope, who 
at first quailed at heart under the irresistible 
spell of his sly superiority, has now been 
fondled by his insidiousness into a condition 
of blissful helplessness. Antonelli is now 
fairly unassailable from within. The intense 





resentment of Pius IX. at the sacrilegious 
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treachery of Louis Napoleon has made him 
ignorantly interpret the remonstrances of 
French diplomacy against Antonelli into 
conclusive proof of his excellence. But how 
comes it that Antonelli, with his interest- 
ed cunning and complete absence of mys- 
tic enthusiasm, should doggedly persist in a 
stubborn policy evidently destructive of the 
hen that lays his golden eggs? Other car- 
dinals have counselled terms, but he has, 
with extraordinary composure, discounte- 
nanced the slightest disposition to obviate 
danger by concessions. Possibly, though 
he has no deep feeling of religion, his un- 
educated intellect has contracted the super- 





stition of Rome in the invulnerability of St. 
Peter’s bark. Yet the prospect of martyr- 


|dom must have something very chilling toa 


man whose anxiety to guard against poverty 
makes him invest in diamonds. Has he, 
then, been suddenly demented, so as to be 
blind to the perils of the hour? Cardinal 
Antonelli’s imperturbable assurance reposes 
upon a shrewd calculation. He confides in 
the continuance of the French garrison, and 
the French emperor’s necessity to preserve 
the pope and his court from personal spolia- 
tion; and as that will extend protection to 
his private acquisitions, he is perfectly con- 
tent to abide the result of complications 
fraught with danger only to the papacy. 





OxiveR CRoMWELL A Woot-Grower.—In 
a long letter in The Peterborough Advertiser for 
July 14, occurs the following passage :—' 


“Captain Cromwell was not only a Hunting- 
donshire man, but a grower of wool. His sig- 
nature may be found in the parish books at St. 
Ives, where he seems to have attended the Ves- 
try-mectings with his neighbors ; and there is, 
or was at no distant date, in St. Ives, the old in- 
strument with which he branded his sheep with 
the initials O. C.” CuruBert Beve. 

—Notes and Queries. 





Cnar: Coarwoman.—I am not aware that 
any satisfactory explanation has yet been given 
of the origin or derivation of the word char, which 

‘we find only in composition, and that, too, I be- 
lieve but in one word ; viz., charwoman. It has 
struck me very forcibly that this monosyllable 
is merely a corruption of the participle ‘ char- 
tered :”’ so that just as a vessel or a conveyance 
is chartered for a particular object or purpose, 
and as soon as that object is attained, or that 
purpose completed, is restored to its owner, ete., 
so for the execution of some particular or extra- 
domestic work a woman is chartered or hired,— 

. hot being in the regular service of the hirer,— 
and having done what was required of her re- 
turns to the place whence she came. The word 
char, therefore, owes its meaning (if this sugges- 
tion of mine be correct) not so much to the 
strictly proper as to the conventional use of the 
word chartered; nor, this being the case, need 
any objection be raised that there is no other 
word in which this syllable appears as repre- 
senting a separate idea, or, in other words, no 
other word in which it appears in composition : 
for that objection would apply whatever might be 


its derivation ; besides, it must be granted that 





if this suggested derivation be correct, then, al- 
though it would have a sensible signification in 
composition with many other words, it is no ob- 
jection that our language has only preserved 
us one example of its use, or even that it never 
has furnished but one. PHILOLOGUS. 

— Notes and Queries. 





EPirarH ON ROSAMUND. 


“Hic jacet in tumba Rosa mundi, non Rosa 
munda; 
Non redolet, sed olet, que redolere solet.”” 


This is usually quoted as an epitaph on our 
fair Rosamond ; but in Corio’s History of Milan 
(vol. i. p. 47.) it is stated to have been first placed 
on the tomb of Rosmunda, queen of the Lom- 
bards, who died by poison in the sixth century 
(Storia di Milano, 8vo. 1855). There are sev- 
eral older editions. Either in one of them, orin 
some other Italian history, I have seen a fie- 
simile of the tomb and inscription, evidently very 
ancient. 

It always struck me as extraordinary that so 
insulting an epitaph should have been composed 
for Lord Clifford’s daughter, an interesting per- 
son (if she ever existed), and probably more 
sinned against than sinning. It was much more 
appropriate to Rosmunda, an adulteress who mur- 
dered her husband ; it must be admitted under 
circumstances of great provocation. 

The inscription at Godstow nunnery, if still 
there, being a copy of the same distitch, is evi- 
dently modern, and unworthy of the slightest 
notice W.D. 

P.S.—To those who look on the story of fair 
Rosamond as a fable, it will seem not improb- 
able that the mode and some of the circumstances 
of the death were derived from that of the Lom- 
bard queen.—Notes and Queries. 
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From The Spectator. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 

FasHIon changes in commerce as well as 
in every other field of life. A little while 
ago, fashion looked down upon American 
securities of all kinds, but now the capri- 
cious goddess seems taking‘’a very decided 
turn the other way. There are reasons for 
all changes, even in the gay universe of the 
drawing-room. The Elgin marbles are dis- 
covered, and the matrons of England, con- 
ceiving that they shall shine in the classic 
aspect, assume that plain style of drapery 
of which Fuseli has left us such amusing 
though unintentional caricatures. An im- 
perial beauty is struck with the idea that 
her loveliness will be more resplendent if 
she appear like Aphrodite rising from an 
ocean of hoop, and the costume of Louis 
Quartorze once more extends from France 
to England, and now even crosses the At- 
lantic. The changes of fashion in Ameri- 
can securities are traceable to reasons at 
least as substantial. Some years ago, the 
state of Pennsylvania deviated into certain 
dubious proceedings with regard to its 
stock ; the most versatile of English wits 
happened to be hurt at the proceeding, and 
he “showed it up” with more brilliancy of 
satire than accuracy of statement. Many 
circumstances contributed to render railways 
independent of the wit’s shots; for the 
grounds on which their value rests in the 
market are too substantial and too visible 
to be joked out of sight. Still there were 
strong causes indeed for the recent disfavor 
even of railway securities in America. Dur- 
ing the three past years, we have had in that 
country two bad harvests and an indifferent 
harvest. A large proportion of American 
railways depend in a great degree upon what 
we should call their goods traffic, particu- 
larly, in the transport of agricultural prod- 
uce: and, unquestionably, the traffic on many 
very popular lines fell off very seriously. The 
Bears seemed in permanent possession of 
the market. But even if bad seasons had 
continued, a change must have taken place, 
since it could not fail to be observed that 
the receipts of the railway companies con- 
tinued to recover, even during the adverse 





weather; and why? Simply because the 


vast community which peoples the United | 
States is perpetually increasing in its num- | 
bers and in its conquest of the soil; hence, | 


there is a perpetual growth in the passenger 
and goods traffic of ‘every line already exist- 
ing in the American Union. So decided is 
it, that the produce sent eastward from 
Chicago in 1859, an adyerse year, almost 
equalled the same traffic of 1856, one of the 
most prosperous in America.* Chicago, in- 
deed, very well exemplifies the growth that 
is going on at all the great centres of west- 
ern agriculture and commerce, including St. 
Louis, Milwaukie, and Cincinnati. 


“ Only fifteen years ago,” says Mr. Lance, 
“not a single line of railway entered Chi- 
cago; now it receives freight and passen- 
gers from 4736 miles, which, at a moderate 
estimate, must have cost over £23,000,000 
sterling. Not many years since an Indian 
track was the only guide from Chicago to 
the Mississippi; now nine railways run di- 
rect from Chicago to different points on that 
river, and some of these lines have paid divi- 
dends of over twenty-five per cent per annum 
to their shareholders. In 1830, a resident 
now in Chicago, who had become entitled to 
a “weg A of land for services during the 
‘Black Hawk’ Indian war, was offered g track 
on the Illinois river, but he declined to accept 
it, saying that ‘he had sufficient garden 
ground.’ In 1856, this same land, now the 
eneter of the city of Chicago, was worth some 
millions of dollars. Many farmers residing 
about one hundred miles from Chicago, told 
me they could not obtain any profit on their 
wheat when it was ‘teamed’ to that city, 
for the expense of teaming was as great as 
the value of the wheat. Now it can be con- 
veyed that distance by railway for at most 
six cents per-bushel; and in 1856, no less 
than 24,674,824 bushels of all kinds of grain 
were imported and sold in Chicago, the con- 
veyance of which, if forwarded by rail to New 
York at two cents per ton per mile, would 

ive arevenue of over 12,000,000 dollars. 
n 1859, the quantity of grain exported was 
20,008,223, bushels, the total export tonnage 
being equal to that of 1856. Upto 1856, 
the increase of ‘ Trunk line’ accommoda- 
tion between the East and the West had 

* This fact, with some others, is taken from two 
pamphlets just issued by Mr. William Lance, of 
54, Throgmorton Street. The other figures in the 
article are taken from the official report of the 
railways of Great Britain, by Captain Galton, giv- 
ing the statistics for the year 1857. If similar re- 
turns could be taken for the present year 1860, the 
comparisons would, we have reason to believe, be 
even more striking. Butthe reader will observe that 
the comparison which is forced upon our notice 
does not at all depend upon tlre transitory details 
of particular seasons ; it is caused by the different 
conditions of the two countries, and it is no disad- 
vantage to our view if its fault lies in moderation 
rather than in any enhancement of the facts. 
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been proportionate to the growth of the 
West, and the movement of freight and pas- 
sengers in proportion to the produce of the 
soil in each year, Good harvests produced 
abundance of freight to the East, and created 
a demand for Eastern manufactures, besides 
furnishing the means for passengers travel- 
ling: while bad harvests checked every de- 
scription of trade. The prosperity or de- 
pression of railway traffic on the Trunk lines 
is then dependent on the prosperity of the 
West, and hence the importance of under- 
standing the causes of the, decline of traffic 
in 1858 and 1859.” 


The movement in the market for Ameri- 
can securities, naturally enough, happens 
simultaneously with the annual report of our 
own railway companies, and challenges com- 
parison,—though in making that comparison 
we must remember the essential difference 
of the two countries. The population of the 
two is not very different, and yet over what 
a vast space is the American republic spread! 
What wide span between the American sta- 
tions! In this respect, it is the comparison 
of a small island against a vast continent. 
Many of our readers are tamiliar with what 
we have called the New Brunswick plan of 
promoting land culture and settlement by 
the making of roads direct into the wilder- 
ness—a most efficacious plan. The same 
principle has been applied in the Union to 
the making of railroads, though that has, in 
some instances, been abused by a peculiar 
sort of speculation, in the free grants of land 
made by the states to encourage the con- 
struction of railways; speculations not al- 
together of the most laudable character. 
Whether on these particular lines, or on 
others traversing scantily peopled districts, 
American engineers have necessarily de- 
signed their railroads with the view of meet- 
ing a traffic comparatively lighter than ours, 
but spread over larger spaces; the works, 
therefore, were slighter, and they have im- 
mediately shown a larger proportionate wear 
and tear. The consequence is, that in many 
cases the railroad has to be what they call 
‘“‘repaired,”—what we English should call 
“renewed” or built over again from the be- 
ginning, in a soldier fashion, commensurate 
with the heavier traffic that the railroad it- 
self has called into existence. It must be 
borne in mind, too, that adverse seasons 
necessarily have a more sudden and obvious 
effect upon the returns of railways in the 





Western districts; though, at the same time, 
the perpetual growth of agriculture and pop- 
ulation reacts upon any such abatement, as we 
have already seen. Whenever a comparison 
has to be made between English and Ameri- 
can property in railways, these facts must be 
borne in mind, constituting as they do the 
risks to which American property is liable. 
Even with these qualifications, however, 
we English, who take so great a pride in the 
prosperity of our country, in the returns of 
capital invested upon our own land, and in 
the certainty of our commercial transactions, 
may look with some respect upon the actual 
results of railway enterprise in the United 
States. We have already seen the won- 
drously rapid growth of railway traffic in the 
West. This necessarily follows from the 
stupendous growth of the commonwealth it- 
self,—increased by one-third the number of 
souls within the decade! But let uslook at 
the details. Considering the immense spread 
of the American territory, it is not surprising 
that the extent of railroads should exceed 
ours as it does—26,210 miles there against 
9,119 here. But the comparison holds good 
even with regard to population: for every 
million of people in England there are 378 
miles of railway open; in the United States, 
674. The Americans manage to make their 
railways cheaper for all classes: the average 
charge for first-class carriages in England is 
2d. per mile; in America, 1d.—our parlia- 
mentary rate. The charge for second-class 
passengers there is one-third of our average, 
and for third-class passengers a trifle more 
than one-third. Yet it is notorious that in 
convenience and comfort the American car- 
riages greatly exceed the English. There 
is, therefore, positively more accommoda- 
tion, and better, at a cheaper rate. We 
might have expected this in a republic, but 
what do the shareholders think of it? For 
that is the point; and the comparison inter- 
ests them quite as much as the passenger. 
The total cost of all the railways in use 
in England is £304,000,000., in America, 
£216,000,000. There, 26,000 miles have 
cost little more than two-thirds of the money 
paid for 9,000 here. In America there has 
been a larger draught upon capital for the 
purpose of construction and working, and 
what arethe returns? Captain Galton states 
the net earnings for English railways at 4*1 
per cent, for American railways at 6°7 per 
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cent. At the recent meetings, the dividends 
declared by our great railway companies have 
scarcely supported the standard of these sta- 
tistics ; the dividend of the Great Northern 
was 21-2; of the Great Western, 3; Bright- 
on and South Coast, 41-2; North-Western, 
2 1-2 per cent. We have alluded to the 
fluctuations of American railways, but we 
may observe that, not long since, our North- 
Western dividends were at a much higher 
percentage, the Great Western down at 2; 
while last year the Brighton dividend was 6 
per cent. 

If we take a larger view, and compare the 
aggregate of several railways in the two 
countries, the results are even more striking. 
We take fifty English railways, including the 
metropolitan lines, and fifty American rail- 
ways in what we may call the midland dis- 
trict. Here we find that, as usual, the cost 
of the English exceeds the American, being 
247 millions sterling here against 54 1-2 mil- 
lions there. The gross revenue in England 
is 20 millions, in America nearly 91-4. The 
aggregate net revenue in England is 10 1-2 
millions ; in America, nearly 4 1-2 millions. 
But what is the dividend per cent ?—for that 
is the point which most concerns the share- 
holder ; it is, in England, 4°25 per cent; in 
America, 8°06 per cent. 

If the reader will glance at these figures, 
remembering the recent development of vast 
territories in the Union, he willobserve that 
the ratio of growth indicated by the history 
of Chicago practically applies to the whole 
history of railways, except those which run 
due South, and what may be called the local 
traffic of the New England States. The fu- 
ture increase, therefore, must be marked by a 
geometrical ratio. It will, of course, fluctu- 
ate; but it does not follow that the fluctua- 
tions will be at all in the same geometrical 
ratio; and for thisreason. The geometrical 
character of the ratio arises from the increase 
of population and its perpetual spread in a 
westward direction, whereas the fluctuations 
are nothing but the direct temporary change 
of seasons; and we have already seen that 
the most adverse seasons are compensated 
by a steady growth, while the prosperous 
seasons exhibit an extraordinary burst of 
prosperity. There is another reason why 
the figures will show this stupendous expan- 
sion. We have already explained how, on 
some lines, the works have been very slight- 





ly constructed in the first instance ; the lines 
have, as it were, been built out of a very 
limited capital, and have then been re-con- 
structed out of revenue. On these lines 
there will be a sudden flush of prosperity 
about the period when more permanent 
works shall have been finished. 

Several lines have been constructed also 
on the strength of temporary notions, blindly 
following the growth of individual settle- 
ments and planned on guages locally thought 
to suffice; but new ways have already 
been established in the Union; the great 
advantage to be derived from striking one 
continuous highway westward to St. Louis 
has not only been recognized by men as 
high in American statesmanship, but has at 
last been carried out by American enterprise. 
The New York and Erie was planned upon 
the broad guage, so was the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi; lines whose securities have been 
largely held in Europe, on account of their 
excellent prospects. But these fragments of 
a great highway from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi and Missouri,—to Arkansas, Or- 
egon, and California,—have been without 
the connecting link only now supplied in 
the Atlantic and Great Western. This line 
is also on the broad guage. Its construct- 
ors, profiting by the experience of the past, 
—seeing the economy of raising sufficient 
capital to build their works in the solidest 
form from the first,—knowing that an ample 
business awaited them, both the local traffic 
of a district rapidly becoming peopled, and 
the through traffic proper to the two frag- 
ments of the western highway,—have so 
designed the execution of their works that, 
from the first, they will have no abatement 
in the shape of “renewals.” The conse- 
quence is evident, and, indeed, is to a cer- 
tain extent already realized on the portion 
of the road that has been finished ; for the 
proprietors of the line immediately take pos- 
session of a traffic which was only waiting 
for the road, without any abatement of the 
revenue for the item usually so large in 
American railway accounts—repairs. It is 
true that American dividends have been big 
enough to bear that abatement, but what 
shareholder would not prefer his dividend 
without such an income-tax ? 

There are industrial and social features of 
the comparison, in some respects still more 
striking than those which we have noticed ; 
but they will furnish the material for another 
survey. 
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NEW THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


From The Examiner, 
Foundation of a New Theory and Practice 

of Medicine. By Thomas Inman, M.D. 

Lond., Member of the Royal College of 

Physicians, London; Lecturer on the 

Principles and Practice of Medicine; 

Physician to the Liverpool Infirmary. 

Churchill. 

THE fault of Dr. Inman’s book is a title 
which suggests more than it means. It 
means only that we have not yet gone far 
enough beyond the theory and practice of 
Sangrado. Our doctors now draw little 
blood, and purge less than of old, but the 
theory is still current that very many ail- 
ments of the body—especially those called 
inflammatory—are to be checked by reduc- 
tion of the powers of the body. Antimony 
and other depressing drugs are used exten- 
sively, while, in a large class of diseases, pa- 
tients are kept on a supply of victuals that 
would starve a healthy man to death. Dr. 
Inman sees in all disease a loss and not a 
gain of power, and would have the founda- 
tion of all medical treatment to be the sup- 
port of the frame in its natural efforts to 
resist decay and rectify derangement. The 
value of remedial drugs is not at all over- 
looked, but it is affirmed with a direct and 
wholesome emphasis that it is impossible to 
live upon drugs ; that a sick man as well as 
a sound one, if not fed must die; that med- 
icine acts only by securing the best possible 
condition for an exercise of the remedial 
power of Nature, and that to increase by 
wholesome means the natural strength of the 
living machine, which has sq- marvellous a 
power of self-repair, is to increase the 
chance it has of shaking itself free from a 
disorder. 

There was a time when maniacs, because 
of their violence, were held to be physically 
over-strong. But, writes Doctor Inman in 
a note :— 


“Though Dr. Connelly has already called 
attention to this, I venture to give the substance 
of a conversation I had lately with a non-med- 
ical proprictor of a lunatic asylum, whose 
memory carrics him nearly fifty years back. 
‘When first we had these cases’ (mania), said 
he, ‘the medical plan used to be, to prescribe 
venesection, tartar emetic, and low diet, to calm 
the excitement; but the patients got worse in- 
stead of better, and died suddenly from exhaus- 
tion. Then opium alone was tried in large 
doses, but it did more harm than good. We now 
treat our maniacal cases with abundance of food, 
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six or seven meals a day, of mutton chops, beef- 
steaks, porter, wine, etc., and. it generally sends 
them to sleep in thirty-six hours or two days. 
They ean’t stand out against the food ; it regu- 
larly knocks them down, it calms them com- 
pletely, and we rarely now lose a case.’ ” 

The late Doctor Todd was at the head of a 
new school of physicians that saw, even in the 
most rapid spread of inflammation through 
a vital organ, an evil of which the force was 
greater in proportion to the lowness of the 
powers of life. Where his predecessors 
used to take blood he supplied brandy, and 
that often in quantities far beyond what 
could be taken by the patient in a state of 
health. Probably he carried to excess his 
assertion of a truth, but his opponents were 
not able to find that his results of practice 
were inferior to their own. Doctor Inman 
also would make a free use of wholesome 
stimulants, but he would give them, as he 
gives food to the weak, in small doses fre- 
quently repeated. 

The weaker the force of life, the greater 
the readiness to take any infection. Thus it 
has been a custom to bleed patients and give 
them emetics when it is desired to bring them 
more rapidly under the complete influence of 
mercury. An attack of typhus can, on the 
contrary, sometimes be met on the first day 
and quelled by a large dose of quinine given, 
in reinforcement of the vital powers. De- 
pression of them, Doctor Inman believes, 
make people more susceptible of foreign in- 
fluences. Elevation ofthem strengthens the 
reparative forces of the system. Many a 
man may be cured with hope and mutton 
chops, who would die under despair and 
water gruel, 

We cannot follow Doctor Inman’s book 
through a scientific argument which he main- 
tains with no little ability. His faith in the 
operations of nature, and his wholesome 
dread of the “ardent young doctor” style 
of drugging out disease, he holds in com- 
mon with a large number of the physicians 
who have earned most honor in their profes- 
sion. The faith in senna-tea and barley- 
gruel is fast vanishing. The appetite that 
can take few things is watched till the few 
things have been discovered; he who can 
take little is fed oftener than he who can 
take much, and the powers of digesting food 
are raised, when need is, by help of a stim- 
ulant. Doctor Inman having defined his 

e 
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reasons for asserting that the theory and 
practice of medicine ought to be based upon 
alteration in power or vital force rather than 
in changes of structure, thus sums up his 
general idea of the right principle of treat- 
ment :— 


“In the early stage of any disease, when fe- 
ver is present, the mildest medicines are the 
best, as the condition is a natural one, essential 
to the complaint, and having in previously 
healthy persons a constant tendency to abate af- 
ter a definite period ; under no circumstances 





should means be adopted to cure this fever which 
would of themselves suffice to make a healthy 
man seriously ill. As soon as the intensity of 
the symptoms subsides, and before the fever 
itself has gone, the plan of treatment is to be 
entirely changed. One day may be given to as- 
certain the condition of the vital power, and the 
direction it is taking; after that the physician 
will encourage the restorative powers of the sys- 
tem with medicinal or hygienic dietetic agents 
until health is restored. 

Special diseases require special plans of treat- 
—_ yet the preceding principle is applicable 
to all. 





Josern Scaricer.—In Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s Lectures on Metaphysics (vol. i. p. 259.), he 
says, in speaking of the power of abstraction, 
that 

“Joseph Scaliger, the most learned of men, 
when a Protestant student in Paris, was so en- 
grossed in the study of Homer, that he became 
aware of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
of his own escape, only on the day subsequent to 
the catastrophe.” 

In the Quarterly Review for July, the critique 
on Jacob Bernays’ Life of Scaliger says (p.50.):— 

“On the 22d of the fatal month of August, 
1572, Scaliger, who happened to be at Lyons on 
business, reccived notice to mect Monluc at 
Strasburg. He set off, taking the route through 
Switzerland, and slept at Lausanne on the dread- 
ful night of the 24th, ignorant of the tragedy 
then enacting in Paris. Not till he reached 
Strasburg did he learn the horrid news,” etc. 

Will you tell me in your answers to Queries 
which is the correct account ? R 

—Notes and Queries. 





GrorceE III. anp Hannan Licutroot.— 
Dr. Doran, at the commencement of his Life of 
Queen Charlotte, in his amusing Lives of the 
Queens of England, refers to the story of George 
III.’s early marriage with Hannah Lightfoot, a 
Quakeress. As the story is there told, the mar- 
riage was celebrated in 1759, at the Curzon 
Street Chapel, by the Rev. Alexander Keith, 
with George’s brother, the Duke of York, as a 
witness ; and it is stated that children were born 
of the marriage, and that after a time the Qua- 
keress wife was got rid of ‘“ by espousing her to 
a gentle Strephon named Axford, who, for a 
pecuniary consideration, took Hannah to wife, 
and asked no impertinent questions.” What 
truth is there in this story ? If this marriage 
were really celebrated, would it not have been a 
valid marriage, being prior to the. Royal Mar- 





riage Act? I have heard that a son born of 
this marriage was sent, while a child, to the Cape 
of Good Hope, with the name of George Rex, 
and that he still lives there, and bears this name.* 
—Notes and Queries. INQUIRER. 





Stars CompareD To Sentries.—In Ma- 
caulay’s review of Robert Montgomery’s Omni- 
presence of the Deity, it is alleged that in the line, 


“ Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night,” 


the metaphor is stolen from Campbell’s Soldier’s 
Dream. While admitting that nothing can be 
more inappropriate, or unpoetical than the met- 
aphor in R. Montgomery's hands, I cannot be- 
lieve he was indebted to Campbell for it. Such 
a metaphor I hold to be common property. It 
has been used by scores of poets, and may be 
used by any one without plagiarism. The earli- 
est examples of the metaphor I know of are 
these :— 


“ The stars, heav’n’s centry, wink and seem to 
die.” : 
Lee’s Theodosius. 


“. . . You horrid scouts 
That centinel swart night.” 
Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge. 


Atheneum Club. CLAMMILD. 


—wNotes and Queries. 





WILKES AND Junius.—Where now are the 
autobiographical MSS. of John Wilkes? At 
the commencement of the present century they 
were in possession, I believe, of his sister.— 
Notes ra Queries. C. Ferranp Carew. 


[* Is there not some mistake here ? for, suppos- 
ing the son to have been born in 1760, he would 
now be acentenarian. Is the George Rex referred 
to the son of an older George Rex ?—Ep.] 
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